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BOOKLET OF 103 PICTURES FROM THE 
MOST FERTILE PERIOD IN AMERICAN 
ART 


Between 1825 and 1870 young America rubbed 
its eyes and discovered with delight the wonders 
of its landscapes. Artists lost no time in painting 
this delightful scenery. Mountains, forests, water- 
falls and boat-dotted rivers were the themes of the 
period and historic Hudson, the ‘‘most-painted’’ 
of them all, gave its name to this first ‘‘school”’ 
of American painting—THE HUDSON RIVER 
SCHOOL. 

THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL has now been 
assembled in a 123-page booklet by the Art 
Institute of Chicago and is yours to use over and 
over again in your classroom. 

As you turn the pages of this 7!5- by 10-inch 
book, you acquire the magical ability to look back 
to the picturesque days of American culture when 
Cooper was writing his tales of the frontier, 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle was sleeping 
in the Catskills and Washington Allston was 
capturing in paint the sombre beauty of wooded 
landscapes and storms at sea. This was indeed a 
period of contrasts—of storm against sunshine 
and dark, sinister peaks above broad, peaceful 
valleys. 

Fifty biographies of the leading painters of the 
HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL are accompanied by 
their best paintings—a total of 103 pictures, many 
of them full-page. The outside cover, a soft green, 
plays up the quiet beauty of a typical Hudson 
scene pictured there. 

Send only $1.08 for your key to the past, a copy 
of THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL, to Secretary, 
The School Arts Family, 1511 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before January 31, 1946. 


* * * 


A FASHION PARADE OF THE FIRST 
LADIES OF THE LAND 


is now available in booklet form—and how your 
classes will enjoy reviewing over and over again 
the beautiful, quaint, and always fascinating 
costumes as they are worn by the mannequins 
that are exact replicas of the original wearers 
as they went about their duties as leaders of 
White House social activity. 

See the fashions of the day in accessories, from 
handbags to kerchief, wraps, and flowers, held in 
the hands of these first ladies as they seem to step 
right out of the pages of the history book to give 
you a lesson in costume design. You'll enjoy 
seeing the trend of hair styles in the first 140 
years of our nation, from Martha Washington to 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 


Worcester, Mass 


Measuring 5 by 7!% inches and containing 70 
pages, this book has 33 full-page pictures of the 
ladies of the white house and on the opposite 
page is a biography of the wife, daughter, or 
niece representing the presidential era. 

The original plaster models and dresses are 
displayed in the United States Museum, but the 
Family Circle brings the museum to you through 
this excellent booklet, published by the Historical 
Publishing Company, 6115 Western Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Send $1.05 direct to 
the publishers or $1.08 (three cents postage for 
forwarding requests) to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 1511 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. 

BUILD A BRAND-NEW WORLD 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


With the aid of this 16-page booklet of “how to 
do it’’ directions, suggestions and illustrations for 
building a 60-inch globe in your seventh and 
eighth grade classroom. 

“Living geography” is the theme of this proj- 
ect, and with pupils working together day after 
day as a team, the result is a ‘‘world planned and 
created by youth” that takes shape as surely as 
the school days roll by—a secret of “world 
building’’ that our diplomats might well re- 
member. 

Written from actual schoolroom experience by 
John Sternig, science director of the Glencoe, 
Illinois, Public Schools and sponsored by the 
American Airlines Company, this project enables 
every pupil to see his or her own world as it 
exists—and this ‘imagination tonic’ puts “‘life’’ 
into every country that is plotted on the broad 
surfaces. Like a trip in a Buck Rogers space ship, 
the earth is seen from the ‘‘great outside’ that 
surrounds it and the schoolroom becomes the 
stratosphere of the ‘‘class-made”’ globe. 

Develop initiative, cooperation, and skill in 
your craft classes through the use of this booklet 
PUPILS BUILD OWN GLOBES. Send 28 cents 
today for your copy to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 1511 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass., before January 31, 1946. 


* * * 


FIFTY GREAT PAINTINGS 


chosen from the entire collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and brought to you in 
booklet form for only fifty-eight cents. A valuable 
addition to your ‘‘school gallery’’ of paintings, 
this booklet brings you outstanding examples of 
the Dutch, Flemish, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish schools of painting, with an introduction 
by Harry B. Wehle, Curator of Paintings at the 
Metropolitan. 

The reproductions are all printed on heavy 
white coated paper and the cover of the 9- by 
12-inch booklet is an attractive rust and gray with 
white lettering. Beside each picture is the name 
of the artist, the name of the picture, date that 
the artist lived, and how the picture was acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum. Some of these out- 
standing paintings are Rembrandt's MAN WITH 
A MAGNIFYING GLASS, El Greco’s VIEW OF 
TOLEDO, Manet’s BOATING, and Degas’ 
DANCERS PRACTICING AT THE BAR. 

Send only fifty-eight cents for this ‘art gallery’’ 
for your school that will prove its worth in every 
art class and is an essential part of every teacher's 
reference file. Use a handy postal note and ask 
for the Metropolitan booklet, FIFTY GREAT 
PAINTINGS. Send your request to Secretary, 1511 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


Publication office, The 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 


Here is a complete illustrated encyclopedia of 
design that contains over three thousand illustr. 
tions of ornaments that have been used throughout 
the centuries. Perfect for tracing historical back- 
grounds of design or for finding a “self-starter” 
for original design, this book gives an explanation 
of the various ornaments together with the numbe; 
of the plate that illustrates the explanation. 

Written by Franz Sales Meyer, this book con. 
tains 548 pages measuring 6” x 8!»"", a combing. 
tion of a wealth of material and a convenient size 
for classroom use, and is divided into three sec. 
tions; 1. THE ELEMENTS OF DECORATION, 
2. ORNAMENT APPLIED TO FEATURES 
3. DECORATED OBJECTS. 

Beneath these main headings are found geo. 
metrical elements, natural forms, artificial objects, 
bands, free ornaments, supports, enclosed ora- 
ment, repeating ornament, vases, metal objects, 
furniture, jewelry, heraldry, ornamental lettering, 
and printing. 

Keep this HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT on 
your desk for research, quick reference and enjoy- 
ment. Send $2.50 for your copy of A HAND. 
BOOK OF ORNAMENT to Creative Hands 
sem Shop, 1511 Printer’s Bldg., Worcester 8, 

ass. 


YOU CAN PAINT A PORTRAIT 


All of us have experienced the desire to paint a 
portrait, but it sounds like an overwhelming under- 
taking for the beginner. Out of this general need 
for beginning instruction in oil painting came the 
book by Frederic Taubes titled OIL PAINTING 
FOR THE BEGINNER. 

Within the 148 7!» by 10-inch pages you find 
secrets of oil painting as you are instructed by 
this teacher-artist in the general and fine points 
of successful oil painting. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the 
painting of a portrait, that first big step in painting 
that leaves every beginner a little breathless. 
Mr. Taubes tells you the size of canvas to use, 
how to pose the model, discusses the problem of FF 
lighting and the range of colors producing flesh © 
tones, hair and highlights, the treatment of the 
painting ground. 

After this preliminary instruction period you 
start the actual painting, including the sketch, 
facial contours, and choice of background that 
will set off the portrait to best ears From this 
very complete lesson on portrait, Taubes 
moves on to the painting of on "il life, 
landscapes, closing on a practical note with 
chapters on correcting a dry painting, overpaint- 
ing an old canvas, cleaning and varnishing paint- 
ings. 

This book is just what you've been looking for 
to make first attempts in oil painting exciting 9¢- 
ventures that lead to ultimate skills and successes 
with this fascinating medium. 

Send your $6.00 for this book by handy postal 
note to Creative Hands Book Shop, 1511 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


f’: ¢ Creative Hands } 
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The batiks of Java is a textile art internationally known for its beautifully 

and artistically produced motifs. Intricate patterns are poured with 

melted wax onto cloth surface and the same wax pattern is backed with 

wax on the reverse side. The cloth is then dipped into the dye, the 
wax is removed afterwards, completing the process. 


(These four pages were delayed due to the War situation. School Arts subscribers will find these illustrations 
particularly valuable when used with the material in the September number— “Islands of the World Art.”’) 
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The three top examples of Javanese batiks illustrate a few of the varying types of designs 
used. Different localities have adopted certain designs or colors which identify their 
productions. The lower batik design is known as ‘‘tjap’’ printing and is a similar proc- 


ess to batik, and was originated in Madras, in the 15th century. The design is made 

with strips of copper set into the end grain of wooden blocks to form designs in relief. 

The metal strips are bent with pliers to shape to form the designs. These are used to 
print the patterns onto the cloth after being dipped into melted wax. 
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Hooked Rug from Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, a textile method inherited from Mo- 
rocco by way of Spain, perhaps from bed coverlets brought by cod fishermen from Spain. 


Sumba Island weavers not far from Java produce a beautiful type of dyed warp weaving 
by tieing fibres over the stretched warp and then applying dye to the warp. Removing 
the fibre reveals the pattern. Such textiles are used as burial shrouds, the animal and 
votive forms representing ‘’responders”’ for the dead in their next world similar to the 
“‘ushabti’’ figures of the Egyptians and the woven horse figures on Navajo burial blankets. 
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The Hooked Rugs from Nova Scotia and nearby islands are 

made in naturalistic, conventional, and geometric patterns. 

The geometric are most sought by art connoisseurs but the 
public prefer the naturalistic forms. 


Because the Sumba Island burial blanket is destroyed 
during the funeral rites, there are not many available for 
collectors and they are considered very rare. 
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FOR EASEL WORK & 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
FOR SCHOOL & HOME 


* 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK /) 
MADE IN 
ji 


A GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 


A new, round, cheerful red 
and white package—easy to see, 
easy to handle—serves to focus 
attention on the many practical 
qual'ties of Artista Powder Paint. 
It is odorless, convenient, econom- 
ical. Large or small quantities may 
be prepared at. the time, for it 
keeps well. And whatever the sur- 
face, whether paper, wood, com- 
position board, cloth or clay—or 
whatever the project, whether 
school art, poster design, interior 
decoration, color sketches or scenic 
effects—you can depend on Artista 
to produce smooth opaque colors 
of velvety richness and smooth- 
ness. Nineteen intermixing colors, 
including black, white and extend- 
ing white, are available in two sizes 
—the 1-pound package illustrated 
and 5-pound cartons. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Christmas Gift 


OF YEAR ROUND ENJOYMENT 


HIGGINS so0ks 


AT YOUR HIGGINS DEALER 
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Yes, year-round enjoyment, and more than year 





round—for in these 4 helpful, fascinating books 


you'll find 5400 hours*—that’s 675 8-hour days — 





of practical, creative entertainment and instruction. 
For a gift that gives lasting pleasure, to both art 
students and professional artists, ask your Higgins 


Ink dealer for these famous Higgins Art Books. 








*Certified by New York Testing Laboratories 


—— 


HIGEINS 


SCRIPT AND MANUSCRIPT LETTERING 50c—32 
distinctive script alphabets, detailed and analyzed, plus 
an authoritative 10-page section on engrossing; an invalu- 
able reference in the field of lettering. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS $1.00—Map making, 
textile dyeing, all sorts of fascinating projects for indi- 
| ra (==) ry — vidual work or classroom use. Hours of practical, construc- 


ote pctrcan ; : ; tive entertainment and education. 
rN;> 40) ) le oo 
C ba = + Nate 
§ 








CARTOONING $1.00—A keen insight into the field, 

coupling a graphic exposition of the theory of humor with 

1 eres many illustrative examples from the best work of America's 
iyees Sata BS outstanding cartoonists. 


\ Yeehniques 
\\ AAMAS its ona Cals PMO 


TECHNIQUES 50c—Fundamentals and advanced tech- 
niques for all types of ink drawing: brush, pen, wash, 
\\ oxigt-Wosnscet scratchboard, spatter and stipple, with applications of 
Ki THE ALL OR ORING these techniques by outstanding artists and illustrators. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 





HIGGING. SINCE 1880 


HIGGINS INA CO. LNG. 271 NUNTH ST. BROOKLYN 15,.N. Y. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Good News! Restrictions have 
been removed on tooling calf. Calf 
skin can now bo sold to civilians 
without danger of a jail sentence. 
Not so good, in that there 
t enough calf to take care of hos- 

mes “ 

requirements and they really 

» first — you eam don't you? 
»xt spring, conditions should improve. 


A Few Items now in stock 





which were not available 





during the war 





Steerhide 
and Tooling Cowhide 


Light weight, natural only for Bill Folds, Hand Bags 
Key Cases, efc. $.65 sq. ft. 


Tooling Calf 


Large Remnants—assorted black, brown, tan with 
pattern sheets. $2.25 per Ib. 


Metalcraft 


Copper, Brass, Nu-gold, Aluminum—all gauges. 
Circles, in copper, brass and Nu-gold. Bracelet Blanks, 
from °«" to 144" x 6". Write for metalcraft price list. 


Plastik-Lace 


For braiding and lacing. The only available substi- 
tute for goat and calf lace which are still scarce or 
\ unobtainable for civilian use. Colors, Black, Brown, 

Out of stock for the duration White, Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Orange. 
items are now pouring in. Ina few stthedl aneal A cialis 
months you will again have only : , : 


Hate to keep harping on metals, but it seems 
300d to be true. Plenty of copper, brass, 
Nu-gold, and aluminum on the shelves again 
yauges except 36 gauge. Hope the popular 
36 gauge copper for tooling will be in stock 
by the time this is printed. 


That's an idea—if you can’t get calf skin for 
tooling, how about tooled copper pictures, 
box covers, albums, book ends, etc.— it's 
inexpensive too—-5 lbs. (about 21 $f.) only 
$2.50 — most projects require only '4 to 
14 sa. ft. ‘ 


In New York, stop in at the retail store, 
12 East 41st Street, in Los Angeles, 915 So. 
Grand Avenue. Free demonstrations—display 
of | matetlade and finished projects. Loads of 
new ideas 








5 spools $8.00 
to order to receive. It seems the emai 918.00 
rumor is getting around that ‘there , 
is a peace on. PI " 
A CG astics 
* American Handicrafts’ Green Book of 


Design ($1.25) has a wealth of design material 
for metalcraft and jewelry. Most designs 
adaptable to leather, linoleum block printing, 
etc.—20 of the pages are crammed with 
aesigns 


PLEXIGLASS — The water-clear, easily-worked 
modern plastic. Can also be dyed. Large pieces— 
paper-cov wed and free from scratches—!4"", x&", 4" 
thickness—price $1.50 Ib. 

CRYSTOL (Catalin) in tubes, ring blanks, sheets. 


We are still hopeful that the Army is going See Catalogue for prices. 
let loose some of our key craftsmen 


CRYSTOL SCRAP—assorted 5 Ib. pkg., $3.00. 
emember them—Pete Pedersen, Ted Telafson, 
a1 Romano. Sure would be good to see Belfast Cord 
their smiling faces again at the store and at 


ventions. For knotting and braiding. 14 Ib. tubes in red, white, 
black, green, brown. $.90 per tube. 


Billfold Kit C-201 


Tooling Calf—complete with “Plastik"’ lace and 
pattern. $1.40 ea.; $15.40 doz. 





peaking of conventions—Eastern, Western 
ind Pacific Arts really should be something to 
see, with all the new post war items. Let's 
hope the transportation hump is past and the 
restrictions on conventions has been completely 
moved before spring rolls around. 


Have we mentioned our new 
retail store—at 12 East 41st Street 
‘growing pains’ possibly, but 
enough people have complimented 
on it, so that we're really quite sure that 
too, will like it. 


Eat 2, Caaf 


{ Handicrafts conan INC. 


WANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
45-49 SOUTH HARRISON STREET e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE WEST COAST MAIL ORDER and RETAIL 
’ East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. 915 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


We have thousands of others . . . Write 
your requirements. If it is available... we 
have it. 





CATALOGUE—Complete and informative .. . 80 
pages... $.10. FREE when requested on school 
stationery. 
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MISS NELLE ADAMS SMITH 
AN APPRECIATION 


In the death of Nelle Adams Smith, School 
Arts and its readers have lost an Advisory Editor 
whose place will be difficult if not impossible to 
fill. For many years her name has found an 
honored place on the title page of this magazine. 
For many more years the fame of Miss Smith as an 
artist, as a musician, and as a leader in every good 
work, has been heralded far and wide. 


Born in Union City, Indiana, she began her 
career as a teacher in the grades, in which art and 
music were included in her subjects Not satisfied 
to become ‘“‘just an art teacher,”’ she used her 
vacations in intensive study at home and abroad, 
developing her artistic talent to the point where 
several institutions gave her certificates, diplomas, 
and degrees in art. 


Her success as a teacher of art and a vocalist of 
more than ordinary merit is not only worthy of 
praise, but will always be an inspiration to those 
who knew her. 


School Arts joins in expressions of sympathy 
to her relatives and sorrow to those who will miss 
her charming personality. 





Here are some of the projects included: 
Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 
Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home with Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 

Landscaping Kerchiefs, Skirts 
Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 
Batik Work on Wood and Raffia 


| gemmptoinein: FOR YOUR FREE COPY??? 3-"= 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 5 |e 

1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois >" She 

Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR | 

EVERYONE. ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS 
including Celanese, acetate rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) 
is the good old reliable Tint and Dye 
to use if you’re sure the cloth is cot- 
ton, linen, silk or wool. 








ONNOLLY EATHER 
RAFT ACING 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 


a) ee A eee of industrial arts, LE ATHERCR AFT 


METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT C 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. J. J. CONNOLLY, 181 William Street 
10'Thomas St : é aa NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 











INTRODUCTION TO 
NOVEMBER SCHOOL Ants 


by Alliston Greene 


* This month the subjects are Desic Orns. 
ment and Decoration, and the articles are 
“designed” to help every reader to ma'= these 
subjects alive and interesting. The Edito: himself 
covers the entire matter, in his four jes of 
illustrations—75, 76, 77, 78. 

* Three contributors this month begin with the 
proposition that (1) Children are rmally 
destructive, or (2) that they are influenced by 
the great destructive forces of the war Both 
these viewpoints are absolutely correct and may 
well be used to illustrate the need of some form 
of constructive rehabilitation: 

(1) M. Grace Helms, Art Instructor in Topeka, 
Kansas, gives the idea of constructive design a 
personal touch in her page of Monograms. With 
these several examples for reference, let each 
student see what he and she can do with a mono. 
gram of their own. There is good training and 
considerable pleasure in such a problem 

(2) Raymond C. Henry, Troy, N. Y., begins 
with the idea that young people at a certain age 
take “perverted joy’”’ in breaking windows and in 
other destructive activities. During the excite. 
ment of V-E and V-J days, this apparent fact came 
to one such community. ‘‘Creative accomplish- 
ment. . . is seemingly an ‘age of destruction’.” 
By careful suggestion and giving them consider- 
able freedom, this instructor taught some of his 
pupils to find as much fun in drawing as in break. 
ing milk bottles. 

(3) Still another art teacher, Margie Coleman 
Harris, Gonemaugh, Pa., where one of the chief 
sports is defacement of buildings, introduced a 
new game of construction—that of repairing the 
damage done. Apparently it was a success as 
told by story and illustration on page 86. It is just 
as easy to lead young people into an appreciation 
of beauty as it is to allow them to drift into the 
habit of destruction. Miss Harris has demon- 
strated one way. 

* “Creating designs . . . may be just as 
fascinating as discovering new bypaths to a 
favorite haunt.’’ So writes Miss Ruth M. Frey- 
berger, Art Supervisor, Reading, Pa. (p. 80). 

Veterans in the hospital in Fort Snelling, 
Minn., find a favorite pastime in fancy needle- 
work, leatherwork, petit point, hooked rugs, 
weaving, and wood carving. Illustrations of these 
handicrafts are furnished by Gertrude D. Ross 
on page 8l. Excellent examples in Applied 
Design. 

Another design problem is sent in by Margaret 
Conley, Dayton, Ohio. After a study of birds and 
trees (p. 96) to become more familiar with their 
peculiarities, the drawing and the coloring be 
came a pleasure, never tiresome, to the children 
as they created their own designs in many ways. 

The designing of figures and heads, under 
direction of Myrtle G. Sanders, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, with the use of pen or brush and ink, 
(pages 98 and 99) shows considerable originality 
even though the illustrations are lacking i 
beauty. Sometimes beauty may be sacrificed for 
the sake of the more practical. 

* In the Stained Glass Window Designs, pages 
101 and 102, there are elements of real beauty, for 
Easter and Christmas are holidays which inspite 
feelings of sentiment, to be expressed in more 
serious designs. Miss Durfee, Art Supervisor, and 

(Please turn to page 6-a) 
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This ancient Rhodian bowl in 
the Worcester Museum of 
Fine Arts is an excellent ex- 
ample pf handcraft design, so 
perfectly produced that it is 
truly an artcraft 


J 


BIRD in 
PERSPECTIVE PROPER 
Improper for use FLAT FORM 
in APPLIED for APPLYING to 


ARTCRAFT ARTCRAFT 


The artist who made it had a sensitive feeling for consistency. 

Note how the bird motif has been designed as an ORNAMENT 

so that it is a circular composition in form, and even the back- 

ground leaves echo the circular bowl. The wings are com- 

pleted on the deep sides of the bowl, not visible on this 
photograph 
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All decorative design classifies itself into four divisions, 
Naturalistic, Conventional, Abstract and Geometric. Those 
that mix these types in the one motif are undesirable 
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Coete cecces ceeece geet ce geste 


Ornamen t used on any 
of the many materials 
adaptable to the art 
crafts should always 
partake of the qualities 
of the material used. 


us ; or 

iron, should have quali- 

ties adaptable to the 

limitations of as well 

as the character of 
the material 
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The Division 
Zone Reversed 


Measure is an important part of Artcraft knowledge. It guides the proportionate building of one part of artcraft as 
related to another. It identifies a large fault if Measure is ignored, as no amount of perfect ORNAMENT applied as 
DECORATION to the incorrect DESIGN will overcome imperfect MEASURE 
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BALANCE is animportant principle inall 
ARTCRAF TS — from Book Pages to Houses 
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PERSONALIZE WITH A MONOGRAM 


M. GRACE HELMS 


Art Instructor, Boswell Junior High School, Topeka, Kansas 





EVER before in the field of art has 
there been a greater need for chil- 
dren to create something. In this day 
when all the world is conscious of a 
constant tearing down, there truly 
is this need to create from out of 
oneself something beautiful, useful 





and lasting. 


Monogram designs in a very small way are the part 
of this creative program. A student begins with a 
most personal aspect of himself, his name. Since it is 
his own name upon which he is working there is 
nothing of more interest to him. Due to this keen 
interest it is a certain fact that he will create a mono- 
gram design purely original and beautiful. 


Unlike many projects in the art class this can be 
put to a practical use. It can be used to mark or label 
the personal belongings of the pupil, or it can even 
be duplicated by a printer on personalized stationery. 


Even if it isn’t used for some practical purpose one 
can never doubt the effect it has had upon the student 
who created a well-designed monogram. 
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NEW APPROACH TO DESIGN 


RUTH M. FREYBERGER 
Art Supervisor, Huntingdon Borough Schools, Reading, Pennsylvania 


REATING designs of much strength 

and beauty may be just as fas- 

cinating as discovering new by- 

m™ paths to a favorite haunt. The 

mm seventh grades of the Huntingdon 

m& Borough Schools entered into this 

exciting adventure little knowing 

the many delightful experiences they would have 
before reaching the end of their journey. 

PART I. Capitalizing upon the knowledge that 
children love to collect and hoard, a list of twenty 
items was advanced from which group each child 
collected at least eight. In the list were included 
such materials as rope, yarn, cement, brick, glass, 
linoleum, plastics, velvet, corduroy, tin, metal, wire, 
burlap, wood, cotton, straw, leather, rubber, net, 
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sponge, crepe paper, and ribbon—those giving 
variety in their color, shape, texture, and feel. 

After examining each material the problem of repre- 
senting eight of these to the best of his ability was pre- 
sented to the student. How does crepe paper differ 
from rope? Velvet from straw? Plastic from wood? 
What kind of lines would be used to represent each? 

Each child interpreted the materials as he himself 
reacted to them. The colors used were analogous or 
friendly neighbors on the color wheel plus comple- 
mentary for necessary contrast. 

PART II. Large abstract designs were planned on 
18- by 24-inch gray manila paper utilizing the design 
principles of Emphasis, Balance (occult), and Repeti- 
tion which resulted in a unification of the whole. 
Saturating himself with his chosen materials, each 
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pupil attempted to visualize resulting design motifs came the application of color. Colors had to be re- 
inspired by close study of the materials. Velvet peated, couldn't fight with each other, had to show 
formed good backgrounds—so also did piqué, and contrast, and had to give the creator a pleasant feeling 
corduroy. Rope suggested spirals, yarn suggested when viewing the completed design. 

cornucopias, wood suggested leaves, plastics sug- Needless to say, there were as many distinctive 
gested countless interesting forms, etc. Layouts were designs in the room as there were students. Individual 
criticized. Was the design interesting, balanced, uni- personalities were brought to light as no other project 


tied by repetition of similar lines, rhythmic? Then had been able to do during the entire year. 


APPLIED DESIGN 


GERTRUDE D. ROSS, Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Snelling, Minnesota 
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Hooked rugs, weaving, and woodcarving done by Veterans Fancy needlework, another favorite pastime 





Petit point, another craft offered the Always tops in the line of handicrafts is leather- 
Veterans at the hospital in Fort Snelling work; exhibited above is the work of the Veterans 
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Mrs. A. L. Benedict, bookbinder, demonstrates her craft at 
the Craft Institute held in the Buffalo Museum of Science 


DECORATION OF BOOK COVERS 


IRVING HARVEY, Platteville, Wisconsin 


ANY DISCUSSION among teachers we 
may hear the age-old complaint or question 
“How may I get my pupils to read widely?” 
‘@ Many teachers remark of the many volumes 
j @ on their library shelves, that pass unnoticed 
ay day after day. 
™@ §=©63>6 Such a question may be a direct challenge 
to an Art teacher and the gratification of the 
Literature teacher's wish. We realize the value and incentive of 
the so-called “eye appeal’ in books. We have noticed the many 
drab books of the older copyrights, yet books that are considered 
conducive to a well-rounded background for the pupil. These 
books are passed over because they do not attract the eye. 

This conclusion gives the Art teacher an inspiration. How may 
those books be made to possess ‘eye appeal.’ To carry out the 
project decided upon by the Art teacher, we must secure the 
cooperation of the Literature teacher. If the Literature teacher 
would choose from her shelves those books that she thinks most 
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worthy and urge the pupils to choose one of the books to scan, as 
part of their work, she will provide the necessary approach for 
the Art teacher’s work. After the books have been scanned by the 
pupil and an idea of the setting or the action has been fixed upon 
his mind, work can he begun to make those books attractive. 


Now our Art project is to begin. The books are measured and 
paper covers are cut to fit. Paper covers are suitable, for interest 
will wane, and we may re-inspire the pupils with new covers, and 
as the grades are promoted the project may be revived with the 
new group. After the covers are ready, the pupil must decide upon 
the design for his cover. Here he refers to the ideas he received 
when he scanned the material in the book. With his idea as a 
basis he proceeds to develop a design for his cover. 


As work progresses we find that the pupils have received train- 
ing in design, lettering, book-binding, and the use of various media 
The project, also, has inspired the reading of the books by fellow 
pupils and has developed a care of books. 





CREATIVE WORK 
FROM THE AGE OF DESTRUCTION 


RAYMOND C. HENRY, Troy, New York 


TIVE accomplishment in Junior 
gam High School is quite definitely a 
victory over what is seemingly an 
“age of destruction.’’ Young people 
at this uncertain phase of life often 
reflect animal-like thoughtlessness 
for other people. They are quick to 
mock, laugh at, and belittle the most sacred interests 
of friends and superiors. In the lower classes, vandal- 
ism at this age gets its deepest root. In fact, the 
broken windows in that nicely nestled, but un- 
occupied farmhouse, the damaged ornamental street- 
light, the crude initials smeared a ragged two-feet 
high on the railroad trestle, and the unrestricted 
culmination of all such things on Halloween, is the 
work of our Junior High students at the peak of a per- 
verted joy—or is it normal? 





Art is a possible diverting force from such riotous 
living, or could it be another means of expressing it? 
By art, I do not mean appreciation or reverence for 
beautiful things. No, even sympathic respect for the 
likes of other people must wait for “the age of reason.”’ 
However, I do feel that some form of creative expres- 
sion through art will tend to mould, gradually, these 
formative minds into a more mature discrimination 
of all enjoyment. 


We must be very cautious—most of our early 
adolescents are not ready to be draftsmen. We can- 
not reach them through careful instruction on princi- 
ples of design or drawing. We must just let them 
go—"‘raise Cain’’ as it were, on paper. The start can 
be as thrilling as tipping over an ashcan—bringing 
about the same joy or admiration from their own 
group. . 


“Draw a tree— be sure it isn’t straight. If the trunk 
is dark make the hill behind it light. Put the color on 
strong—grade it if you can—but above all make the 
tree large, too large to fit on the paper. Make it your 
tree regardless of what it looks like to anyone else.”’ 


This will start them off on the most malicious thing 
they can bring to bear through crayon. The result is 
often a gratifying surprise for the individual—his 
work, finally selected, matted and hung in the class 
exhibition. The teacher looked upon it as an original 
impression, fresh and full of life and snap. It was good 
design—Nature's own design, recorded through a 
completely released youth. Now that it was hanging 
there the young person realized an accomplishment. 
He could draw—his composition was new and differ- 
ent—a real contribution, and it was as much fun as 
breaking milk bottles. 
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All this has been rather vague. There is, however, 
a minimum of instruction necessary for the type of 
creative drawing illustrated. Crayon is a satisfactory 
medium, but charcoal, water color, and even poster 
paint cari be used in a similar way. Crayon is the best 
medium to obtain careful finish, without making 
conscious hard work out of it. At least nothing can 
blot or spill or run. As an introduction I present 
drawings of a cylinder and a cube lighted from the 
conventional upper left, from one source. This 
requires graded color and strong contrast to show 
form and shape. As more complicated things are 
attempted I emphasize that drawing and detail are 
unimportant, even a hindrance, but form through 
tone, and strong contrast of light against dark, is the 
life of the drawing irrespective of realism. It crayon is 
used it must be applied as strong as paint, not with the 
usual colorbook delicacy. We use good manila or 
white drawing paper. 
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Subject matter can be inspired by a brief word 
picture on some phase of life. Encourage the first 
impression or mental picture, but even this must be 
broken down to its simplest form. Cotton picking in 
the South could better be expressed by a ball or two of 
cotton with stems, leaves, and a strongly contrasting 
background, than by an entire field of cotton pickers 
in action. The student can handle the former but 
lacks drawing ability and even insight to express the 
latter. Classroom reference files are often completely 
inadequate. 
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Thus we draw fantastic flowers as original design 
and color. A mistake in drawing is not possible since 
no one ever really saw a flower like this to know. 
The contrast in color and graded tone make for inter- 
est, and a violation in composition is much less apt 
to be evident. And so we create bugs, animals, and 
fish; landscapes, travel, and grass fires; all with 
exaggerations in size and color. All with a freedom of 
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individual impression and complete license in draw- 
ing. This is an especially advantageous approach for 
the less talented, making possible satisfactory accom- 
plishment for an entire class in art orientation. 


Since the ‘‘calendar picture’’ type of realism is 
definitely ‘‘out’’ today much should be realized on all 
levels of talent through this creative venture. The key 
to successful rendering is contrast of light against 
dark This was the secret from the earliest Egyptian 
tomb decorations to the latest exhibition in the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


I could not conclude this presentation of a new 
creative process without some mention of a new 
pedagogy. The two are synonymous. There can be no 
creative education under accepted classroom teacher 
domination. Atmosphere is of first importance. The 
art room, of all places, must be a relaxation from the 
nagging strain of heavier courses. The room should 
be clean, orderly, and colorful. An interesting theme 
of decoration is a necessity. Something which pulls 
the interest of youth. Then there should be an equality 
of feeling between students and teacher—a sincere 
common confidence and bond of trust. Only such a 
status could be honestly called ‘understanding 
sympathy.” 


This is definitely the answer in higher education, to 
student accomplishment and teacher satisfaction. 
However, in Junior High School it is a somewhat 
different problem. I have always considered myself 
a failure with this ‘‘age of destruction.’’ But I have 
held fast to my theories regardless, and although 
these young people will “bite the hand that feeds 
them”’ a teacher can anticipate at the best, a lifetime 
of ‘returning good for evil.” Nevertheless, the result- 
ing realization of a few ‘‘conversions’’ is sufficient to 
more than repay the trial and humility. 


Eliot O'Hara, in the dedication of his book ‘‘Water- 
color Fares Forth,’’ beautifully expresses the humility 
necessary for real creative teaching when he wrote: 


“To My Students 


from whom I have learned more 
than they can have learned from me.” 
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DESIGN CAN BE APPLIED 


A SECTION of a mill town, Johns- 

4 town, Pennsylvania, where one of 

4 the chief sports of the children is the 

@ destruction and defacement of buiid- 

fj ings, the Art Department of the 

public schools undertook the task of 

substituting a different game. It 

was to be one of construction instead of destruction, a 

project involving the repairing of the damaged plaster 

walls and removing names and witicisms written in the 
accumulation of grime (mill dust) on the walls. 


One of the places needing the most urgent attention 
was the hall between the high school and the grade 
school where faculty supervision was absent. Here, 
as high as the tallest boy could reach, the walls were 
“‘decorated’’ with names and epithets, not always 
complimentary. Here the Civic Club, a group of 
three boys: Mike Kost, Raymond Saloom, and John 


Derevjanik, whose insignia was a scrub brush, began 
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MARGIE COLEMAN HARRIS 


Gonemaugh, Pennsylvania 


their task of reconstruction. They called it ‘‘The Hall 
of Honor”’’ and planned to place on the walls only 
the names of those students who belonged to the 
A-B Scholastic Club. Shields to bear these honored 
names were decided on and the class in commercial 
art lettered the names. 


By this time a certain dignity began to be seen and 
the idea of making a shrine to education, with stained 
glass windows, was the next problem. The class in 
art, related to vocational economics, agreed to make 
designs, choosing ‘Art and School Subjects’’ and 
“The Home and School Subjects.” The twenty-four 
designs were applied to the glass with lantern slide 
colors. 


That we were to reap a reward for our effort was 
soon to be seen, for where there had formerly been 
vandalism and insubordination, there is now no loiter- 
ing or congestion and in the past year, only one hand- 





written name, without the usual comment, has had to 
e removed. 


Other ideas for further decorative forms followed, 
for it seemed once the students caught the spirit of the 
project, each wanted to have a share in the fun. Two 
boys, Joe Kolcum and Robert Adams, both in the armed 
forces of our country, designed, modeled, and cast the 
Servicemen’s Plaque, which hangs over the door be- 
tween the flags. This led to other plaques of honor, 
one for the ‘Boy Stamp Champ” and another for the 
“Girl Stamp Champ” as an award for selling War 
Stamps and Bonds. These plaques were presented at 
the Senior Class Day Exercises. 


Just when we think the idea has reached the limit of 
its scope, we find this is not the case at all, but rather 
that others are adding even more to the project in their 
own way. For instance, the honor roll idea appealed 
to home rooms; so the Civic Club lettered honor rolls 


Joe Derevjanik painting a plaque, ‘Home Room Stamp Champ” 


in colored chalk on the blackboards. Then the high 
school principal, who had been thinking a long time 
about honoring the A-B Scholastic Students, had the 
Print Shop print honor certificates which were given 
the students, all as a direct result of the original 
idea. 


And now after two years, the three boys, who are 
the charter members of the Civic Club, are highly 
honored, much envied, school citizens. There is now 
a waiting list seeking membership into the Civic 
Club. To take care of these boys and permit them to 
prove their ability and sincerity for the duties of 
membership, odd jobs of repair work is found for 
them to do, and an honorary membership card is 
given them until such time as they have earned the 
honor of full membership. As is to be expected, the 
girls are beginning to show an interest in the idea, too, 
and are hoping to be admitted as a girl’s chapter. So 
far, it all depends upon what the boys say. 
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Close-up of the Serviceman’s Plaque 





Bacy LEAVES 9 9 8 cucenie weer, Glenview, Illinois 


RE YOU a lover of trees? If so, you will find it very interesting and educational to prepare 
leaves for study in the following manner: Simply lay a leaf on a hardwood board and gently 
tap with a bristled clothes brush; or you can lay the leaf on a soft cushion and tap it with the 


brush. The result will be a very lacy leaf from which all the pulp has been removed, leaving 
only the veins and ribs for study. 


Not all leaves adapt themselves to this treatment—the fleshy types break up easily; but 


the oak, maple, orange, grapefruit, aspen, pear, etc., are admirable subjects. They will last 
indefinitely after preparation and make nice decorations for walls and lampshades. 


Leaves prepared in this manner more than a hundred years ago are still in perfect condition today. 
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At work in the art 
room. The two 
students in the cen- 
ter of the picture, 
are placing a com- 
pleted painting in 
the frame. 






The group of pic- 

tures that were ex- 

hibited at the coun- 
ty fair. 


FANCIFUL FLOWERS = ALMA MONAHAN 


Roosevelt Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





WTAE DID have a good time painting those imag- 5. Use arm movement or ‘‘swing it’’ to get free strokes. 

inary flowers,’ has been heard many times 6. Use good color harmony worked out from color wheel. 
during the last few months in the Roosevelt 

Junior High School. The eighth grade art At first the production bore strong resemblances to common 
class experienced the thrill and satisfaction of flowers they knew, but gradually they took on more fanciful appear- 
@ carrying through creative flower designs. ances, as their growing interest stimulated their imaginations. 


The work was done on 18 x 24 manila paper, Aa ; aye dag i 
with tempera colors. The art principles practiced were: domination, subordination, 


spacing, balance, unity, rhythm, and color harmony. 





Earlier in the year, flowers had been 





studied and painted. This gave a background The special outcomes observed were: 
for a brief discussion of exaggerated and elaborated flower forms Satisfactory completion of a project. 
as a basis for a design. Ability to experiment. 
Constructive imagination. 
In order to give the class freedom to work out their motifs in Satisfactory emotional expression. 
whatever manner they found the easiest, the class could use any of Certain amount of independence. 
these materials—newspapers (saving paper), charcoal, scissors, Growth of skills. 


ayon, and the blackboard. 
a eee So much satisfaction was felt by the entire class after the set of 


designs was completed that they wished to share the outcome with 
the school. A committee asked the principal for permission to 
exhibit them in the office. The boys in the manual arts class made 
a display frame in which a different picture was placed at two-week 
2. Interesting leaves, buds, lines, or dots in background must be intervals. 


subordinated. This project shows close harmony between the various depart- 
3. Experiment with materials until you get flower motif that ments such as manual arts, science, and art. 
satisfies you. 


The directions given for the project were: 


1. Flowers must be large and dominant. 


Later, the whole project was taken to the county fair so that the 
4. Place on 18 x 24 manila paper. public might also enjoy it. 
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Photos, Three Lions, N. Y. 


This particular type of linoleum carving has numer- 

ous and varied possibilities in its presentation and 

handling. Every type of line from the very smallest 
to the broader, more bold type, is possible 
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A beautiful carved door to the entrance of an ancient 

Spanish Hacienda in Peru. Note how the Renaissance 

type of stone carved ornament has, under the native 

hands of the long ago stone carver, adopted the flat 

Inca artistic quality, partaking of the limitations of 

stone, thereby producing much more harmony than 
the European Renaissance examples 


Three Lions, N.Y 








Another door decorated with modern type wood 
carving reflecting more the modern French influence. 
Most of the South American artists have completed 
their art training in the studios of Paris. Perhaps a 
Peruvian artist has acquired an ancient conquisidor’s 
home for his studio and decorated it accordingly. 
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Three Lions, N.Y. 





A frieze made of linoleum. 
It features the principal 
activities of Texas, includ- 
ing lumber, cattle, agri- 
culture, industries, scien- 
tific research, and mining, 
Jesse Jones and Sam Hous- 
ton. The frieze was made 
for the lobby of the Rice 
Hotel in Houston, Texas 
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BIRDS AND TREES 
A Problem for Design 


MARGARET CONLEY 
Dayton, Ohio 


HILDREN will find much joy and 

fm inspiration in creating something of 

am their own if they are given, as a 

i basis for this creativeness, a subject 

@ with which they are very familiar. 

What is more familiar to any child 

than birds and trees? Long before 

a child can read or write, he will make up rhymes 

about the songs of the birds or the magnificence of the 
trees near his home. 


Before beginning our problem, large color plates 
were obtained of a large variety of birds, in natural 
color and surroundings. These were studied to gain a 
knowledge of the structure of birds in general, their 
appearance while on wing and when perched in 
different positions. This also gave the students a study 
of perspective in a much more interesting way, as 
well as a study of the body structure and color tones. 


The students then drew the bird they considered 
the most interesting and while some colored their birds 
in their natural colorings, others used color schemes of 
their own imagination. Drawings were then made us- 
ing the bird forms in various sizes and positions. This 
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unit was then used as a pattern to make an all-over 
design and colored in carefully selected shades and 
tones that harmonized well together. 


The study of tree forms followed closely that of the 
study of birds. Pictures of trees were studied from the 
standpoint of structure. What proportion of the whole 
trunk of the tree appeared before the formation of the 
branches? Where do the branches divide? On 
which branches does one find the heaviest foliage? 
These and many other questions were raised and 
answered. Before beginning to work on trees of their 
own creation, a field trip was made to observe the 
trees about the community. 


After drawing the trees, the same procedure of 
coloring the drawings was followed as in the bird unit. 
First they were colored in their natural colors and then 
in the colors of the imagination of the student. 


The unit as a whole never seems to become monoto- 
nous to the students, for they try to create their designs 
in many effective ways. The idea of being able to 
create one’s own birds and trees acted as a stimulant 
to their vivid imaginations. 








DESIGN... FIGURES 


MYRTLE G. SANDERS, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Designed figures, made Black ink on white paper, painted 
to fit a given shape with a small brush or with speed- 
ball pen-points 





DESIGN... HEADS 


MYRTLE G. SANDERS, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 








Designed heads in black and white 
Another project wherein black ink 
was used freely on white paper. 








A CHRISTMAS WINDOW 


F. P. PRUCHA, Lieutenant, Army Air Corps, Harvard, Nebraska 


MANY attempts have been made to 
duplicate the beautiful stained glass 
windows which grace cathedrals 
and churches the world over 
for Christmas decorations. And 
nothing, I think, can better spread 
the real feeling of Christmas than 

such adaptations in the windows of our schoolrooms 
or our homes. The problem has always been to find a 
method of making these decorative and inspirational 
windows which can be worked out easily and quickly 
by inexperienced hands and which will still give a 
brilliant effect. The answer lies in windows made 
from cardboard and waxed poster paper. With card- 
board outlines and translucent brightly colored paper 
“‘glass’’ the windows give a most pleasing appearance 
and are durable enough to be used year after year. 


The materials and tools needed are simple and easy 
to obtain: 


1. Stiff cardboard the size of the window desired. 
(Several small pieces can be fastened together if 
necessary.) 


2. Standard weight poster paper in various colors. 
Construction paper is not satisfactory because it is too 
heavy for the light to pass through. 


3. A sharp knife or other cutting tool for cutting the 
cardboard. 


4. Paraffin and an iron for impregnating the paraf- 
fin in the poster paper. 


5. Scissors, paste, and other general supplies as 
needed. Wood will be needed for a frame if the picture 
is large. 


The procedure is easy to follow and a little imagina- 
tion on the part of teacher and pupils can bring about 
quite startling results. 


First, a design must be executed. This might be an 
original design worked out by an individual or by the 
class as a whole, or it might be an adaptation of some 
famous madonna or other religious painting. One 
must be sure that the outlines make convenient sizes 
and shapes for the colored paper. The best results are 
obtained if the individual colored sections are small. 


Next, the design must be laid out on the cardboard. 
The lines of the outline should be at least one-quarter 
inch wide in order that they may furnish enough sup- 
port for the waxed colored paper. Then the sections 
can be cut out with a sharp knife, razor, or other cut- 
ting tool. Be sure that the knife does not cut into the 
joints of the outlines and weaken them. 
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_pattern design for color. 


The actual preparation and application of the 
colored section should be done piece by piece. The 
completed cardboard outline can be used as a stencil 
for marking the colored poster paper in the correct 
shape and size. When cutting the paper allow enough 
margin to permit gluing the section to the cardboard 
outline. After a section of poster paper is cut to the 
proper size, impregnate it with paraffin by running a 
warm (not hot) iron over a cake of paraftin and then 
immediately over the poster paper. Do this work on 
several thicknesses of newspaper in order not to mar 
the surface of the table with the wax. Hold the colored 
paper to the light to make certain that the wax has 
completely penetrated the paper. Now this section 
can be glued or pasted to the cardboard outline. If 
the paste does not seem to stick well, run the warm 
iron over the seams in order to ‘‘weld”’ the joints with 
the wax. Complete the other open sections of the 
cardboard outline in the same manner, following the 
One can thus build the 
window bit by bit into an amazing design of color, just 


_ as the artisans of the Middle Ages created their 


cathedral masterpieces from bits of hand blown glass. 
The completed picture can be fastened directly to the 
frame of the school windows, or special wooden 
frames can be attached to the picture itself to make it 
easily moved and easily put in place. Care must be 
taken not to bend the completed window, for the 
waxed paper is stiff and the pasted seams may become 
unfastened. 


With proper handling and a few yearly repairs, 
such a ‘stained glass’’ window project can become a 
permanent part of the school’s or home's decorations. 








~~ 






































Nativity—E. E. Draper 


The Christmas Window upon completion. A thing of beauty 
to behold, inspiring with the Yuletide spirit all who see it 





Nativity by Grass 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGNS 


M. LUCILLE DURFEE, Art Supervisor 
ELSIE ARIEL PARKMAN, Art Teacher, Phoenix, Arizona 


HE beauty of Christmas and Easter 
can be expressed in stained glass 
window designs, through the inter- 
esting combination of wax crayons 
and India ink. The several steps 
involved in production stimulate 
the imagination and hold the inter- 
est of the least talented. The problem is adaptable to 
age groups old enough to draw straight lines with 
rulers and to manipulate compasses. 


First Step: Drawing the Cartoon 


The age group should be taken into consideration 
in selecting the size paper. The work does not pro- 
gress speedily so any size beyond 12 by 18 inches can 
end in discouragement for children of eighth grade 
age. A9- by 12-inch paper offers a sufficent challenge 
to sixth graders. 

Drawing the cartoon can be a valuable experience 
in measuring as well as applying a knowledge of good 
design. A frame is ruled around the paper. The en- 
closed space is divided into horizontal or vertical 
panels of a combination. Between the panels are 
ruled supports formed by double lines in widths ade- 
quate to add strength to the design. The panels can 
be gracefully arched. Smaller space divisions are 
made within these panels. These, too, have their 
supports of double lines. 

Angels, choir boys, lambs, lilies, the Madonna, the 
Child, etc., can be placed within the spaces. The less 
gifted find joy in producing geometrical designs, 
candles, crosses, stars, and crowns. Children are 
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thrilled to have the opportunity to draw the symbols 
of their religious lives. 

The figures and objects must have their own 
double lines of a width to conform to the size of the 
enclosed spaces. These are leads which bind the 
design to the supports. Details of faces, clothing, etc., 
can be treated as leads. Large plain spaces are 
broken into regular or irregular, curved or angular, 
separated by double lines. Most interesting effects 
can be achieved by the repetition of the type of broken 
spaces in larger or smaller sizes. ° 


Second Step: Tracing the Cartoon 


The cartoon can be traced onto firm white paper by 
using carbon paper. Pin the papers at two opposite 
corners to prevent slipping and to allow corners for 
peeking. It is easy to become lost in the maze of lines. 
Make necessary erasures with art gum. 


Third Step: Coloring the Design 


Wax crayons strong in color should be used to 
produce the most brilliant results. Every space is 
colored except frame, supports, and leads. Pressure 
must be exerted to cover the surface with a thick 
coating of wax. 

The children see quickly the value of analagous 
colors in producing a unified whole, particularly in the 
broken areas. Colors offering a great contrast can be 
used beautifully, but have a tendency to result in 
spottiness. Three colors, in the broken areas, will 































repeat more effectually. The colored design should 
be a work of beauty with its tracery of white lines. 


Fourth Step: Blacking Out the Design 


The entire paper is given a wash of India ink. The 
wax coating resists the ink, causing it to draw away. 
The frame, supports, and leads soak up the ink. Ifa 
solid coating is desired over any area slow brushing 
will produce it. The paper should be thoroughly 
dry before the next step is commenced. 


Fifth Step: Revealing the Ink-stained Design 


This is the most fascinating step of all. There is a 
deep inner satisfaction in scraping the ink and wax 
from the paper to reveal the altered colors. So satisfy- 
ing is this to little children that their diligence re- 
moves all of the ink. Older children appreciate the 
textural qualities which can be achieved by hatch 
strokes, cross-hatching, picked-off bits, and etched 





lines of extreme delicacy. It is not difficult to find the 
design which takes on a different quality than the ink- 
stained paper. 

Ordinary penpoints inserted into the holders with 
stub ends exposed make good scrapers, as do stencil 
and scratch knives, and other bladed tools. Care must 
be taken that the surface of the paper is not ruffed. 

A poor scraping technique can be easily corrected 
by removing the coating and reapplying the wax and 
ink, wholly or in part. Modified color corrections can 
be easily made if the color applied is an analagous 
darker hue, or one which entirely masks the other. 


Sixth Step: Enjoyment of the Results 


While the above described method is applicable to 
other types of design, for the stained glass window it 
produces a mellow quality. A room or hallway hung 
with these lovely designs during the sacred season of 
the year inspire all who see them to joyous reverence. 
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FT voiutioN OF Disicn 


FROM THE ALPHABET 


O SAY that the alphabet is the His- 

tory of the Evolution of Design is 

more truth than fiction, especially 

& when one studies the development 

from the picture writing or hiero- 

glyphics of the Egyptians to our 

present-day characters. Instead of 

an alphabet such as we know today, theirs was a word- 

picture alphabet of some 3,000 characters, simply but 

effectively drawn on their tablets of stone and pillars 

in their monuments and temples. From these 3,000 

word-pictures later evolved an alphabet of 29 letters, 

140 phonetic signs, and 200 determinatives. The 

alphabet characters were a modification and a further 
simplification of the original word pictures. 


When the Phoenician priests adopted the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics to use in monumental writing, they gave 
their script the name Hieratic. Out of this, three main 
groups were developed—the Armian, adopted by 
Western Asia; sabian, Source of India’s alphabet; and 


ELIZABETH FREMBLING 
Palo Alto, California 


Hellenic, which has been the source of our alphabet. 


In the ninth century B.C., the Greeks took twenty- 
two of the Phoenician symbols, added five of their 
own and carried it to Italy, then known as Early Latin, 
in the eighth century B.C. When the Romans ac- 
cepted twenty of the Greek symbols, they added but 
three of their own. 


The Roman alphabet is the parent of all of the styles 
and variations of the alphabets of today. This is due 
to the beauty and legibility of the Roman characters. 
While the distinguishing characteristics of the Greek 
alphabet was its angular form, the Romans softened 
the harsh angles with curves, just as they had intro- 
duced the arch in architecture. 


Designs of the alphabet have become many and 
varied. Beginning with the manuscript letter, used by 
the monks to rewrite the Bible and record history, to 
the modern, simple designs, the story of Lettering is a 
long and fascinating history of design. 
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Variation on a Theme 


— 
English Gothic “a 
Classic 
Elaborate design 
Cartoon 
Bold emphasis 
Simple design 
Scrip t 
Rivethinde: free 
flowing design 
Italics 
For em phasis. 
Effective design 
Nodern 
So phisticated, 
ay design 





Uncials 


14th Century 





Nlodern 
Design based 


on a Square. 
























[ACH year we strive to teach something about 
color in every grade. This year we had an 
opportunity to use the inclusive word ‘‘Color’’ 
as the topic for one of our art programs that 
we presented to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Abbott School. 


Since we do not wish our color study to be 

formal, but rather that of continuous growth 

in every grade, we chose the phases of color that would lend 
themselves to demonstration. 


The introduction by the supervisor emphasized the importance 
of color in everyday life. Comparisons and contrasts were made of 
color changes in the home and its furnishings. Examples of 
changes in attitude of color in men’s clothing were given. 


Demonstrations of actual mixing of the secondary colors— 
orange, green, and violet—were given by three third grade 
children. This was done with opaque paint in glass jars so that 
the color was visible to all. When the child found he had added 
too much of one color, he showed how he could still change the 
hue. He mixed until the color was true with the standard chart. 
Similar experiences of having difficulty in getting exact colors 
were compared to those encountered by the dyer and printer. 
The eye had to act as a judge in determining when the color was 
satisfactory. 


Explanation of the word “tint’’ was given. Few people find it 
easy to express themselves in terms of the value of a color. The 
third grade class had painted a value scale to show the variety 
of tints that might be obtained from a single color. Sometimes a 
light color is much more suitable in a particular place than the 
normal color. A similar account was given with reference to the 
word “shade.” Effective landscapes painted with water color 
using tints, shades, and their normal color were shown by a pupil. 
In all cases it was emphasized that the contrast between dark and 
light is the main factor in showing objects or areas at a distance. 


Since most people have to depend on color schemes that 
have been tested as good ones, we learn to use an additional one 
every year. The explanation of the monochro- 
matic color scheme followed the talks on value. 


A fourth grade girl next showed how to find 
the complementary color schemes on the chart. 
Cut paper conventional designs were viewed; all 
of them were in a complementary color scheme. 
In each instance, more of one color and less of the 
other were used. In many designs, tints or shades 
had been substituted for the normal color. Ex- 
amples of places were named for which the 
particular design would be suitable. 


When two colors are not sufficent for ex- 
pression, as is often true in the fifth and sixth 
grades, triads and split complements are relied 
upon. How to find these on the chart, and how 
they appear in designs, was demonstrated. 


When are analogous colors used? was illus- 
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APPROACH TO DESIGN 


THROUGH 


COLOR CONSCIOUSNESS 


MYRTLE E. SELL, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


trated by showing magazine clippings. Why are these colors so 
pleasing to the eye? Color relationship and reasons for them 
were explained; comparisons were made with members of a family 
and their resembling characteristics. 


Have you ever said, ‘I can’t wear that color’? Well, most of 
us have, but we attempted to show next how much a single color 
can be changed, either in value or intensity so that possibly it is 
just as important to say how light, how dark, how bright, or how 
dull as it is to say—*‘what color.” 


Since there are many references to cool and warm colors, the 
terms were explained along with their origins and effects when 
used. 


During September the sixth grade class had gathered leaves, 
weeds or flowers that attracted them because of color combina- 
tions. These were pressed and mounted. Later, colors were mixed 
and matched with water color until they were true to those found 
in nature. This method was intended to show one way of making 
up an original color scheme; and to give additional practice in 
mixing color. Many difficulties and complications were encoun- 
tered in the process of mixing. 


For the summarizing account, the least liked and most liked 
colors were named. Attention was called to the many clippings and 
illustrative material pinned up for close inspection. They were: 


Woven paper mats with definite color schemes 

Newspaper article illustrating a doctor's findings on how color 
affects mood, temper and health 

Color used in war, especially camouflage 

Color with reference to vitamins 

Color in the sky 

Color under the water 

Color schemes in floral arrangements 

Color schemes in furnishings 

Color schemes in house furnishings, etc. 


More appreciation of color, more thought regarding its use, 
more color consciousness in our daily life, is what we hope this 
program has achieved. 





HE making of pictorial maps is different from 
$m all other kinds of pictorial technique and 
<@] forms an ideal integration of art, nature 
B study, history, geography and also creates 
“™ interest in neighboring countries. 
, Maps are the subject of perennial interest 
M to children and so are fascinating subjects 
for children’s art work. Aside from their 
value as a classroom mural decoration, to which all pupils have 
contributed directly and indirectly, pictorial maps are of great 
practical value to any school. 

Map making is one of the most ancient of the arts. Maps were 
produced in Babylon, Greece, and Rome. The oldest existing 
maps are to be found in the Museum of Turin. They are made on 
papyrus and illustrate the location of gold mines in the Nubian 
Desert. 

Anaximander, a famous Greek philosopher, made the first 
scientific map in 500 B.C. He thought that man sprang from some 
other species of animal, probably aquatic, “for had he been 
originally as he is now he would never have survived.’ The 
earliest pictorial map, also in the Museum of Turin, is made on 
papyrus too, and depicts the triumphant return from Assyria of 
Seti I. The background contains pictures of an Egyptian canai 
filled with crocodiles and also a lake well stocked with fish. 

Hipparchus, the great astronomer, was the first to map the skies 
and from him Ptolemy obtained many ideas for-his geography. 

The ancient peoples used varied materials for maps, including 
clay and marble, brass, copper, precious metals, bronze, paper, 
papyrus, and tapestry. Animal skins and bark were utilized for the 
crude maps of the Eskimos, Australians, Maoris, Polynesians, and 
Tahitians. When Cortez landed in Mexico he was presented by 
Montezuma with a gorgeous Aztec map printed on cloth. 

During the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries maps were 
fanciful and artistic and as they grew more scientific towards the 
beginning of the eighteenth century they became less allegorical 
and less interesting as purely human documents. 

Samuel Pepys wrote in his Diary of the year 1666, ‘‘Abroad to 
many several places about several businesses. . . . At noon to 
the ‘change a little, then bespoke some maps to hang in a new 
roome (my boy’s roome) which will be very pretty. . . . After 
dinner to the hanging up of maps and other things for the fitting 
of the roome, and now it will certainly be one of the handsomest 
and most useful roomes in my house.”’ 

There is, at present, an intense and widespread interest in both 
old and contemporary maps. 

“Old Maps and Their Makers,’’ published by Holman’s Print 
Shop, Boston, is a collection of maps of the early known world 
with monsters, fears, and dark beyonds. This edition is cheap but 
the maps are small and clear. 

“Old Decorative Maps and Charts,’’ by Arthur L. Humphrey 
(Minton), costs $25.00. Most of them are colored and come from 
all parts of the world and even include sky charts where the 
monsters are colored constellations. 

“A Book of Old Maps,”” by Emerson E. Fite and Archibald 
Freeman (Harvard University Press), costs $25.00. This book 
shows American history from the earliest days to the close of the 
Revolutionary War; they are not in color but are perfectly repro- 
duced and of great historic interest. 





SOURCES 


LOCAL BOOK STORES 


Map of Australia $ 
Children Everywhere 
Map of London 
Map of Paris 
Map of Boston 
Map of Hawaii 
Humorous Map of California 
Los Angeles in 1871 
A Medieval Map of East and West 
(by Alice York) 
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PICTORIAL MAPS AND MAP MAKING 

















ANN G. POWERS 


Oxnard © California 


LOS ANGELES TIMES—Feb. 10, 1929 
Charles Owen's Map of Mexico 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY—Sandusky, Ohio 
US. adv. 
ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY 
Food Products Map adv. 
SATHERGATE BOOK SHOP—Berkeley, Calif. 
Map of Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda $.50 
WESTERN AIR EXPRESS—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Catalina Island free 
FORTUNE magazine frequently contains beautiful 


pictorial maps. The issue of November 1934 
contained a pictorial map of the State of Maine. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK SHOP—27 West Eighth St., 
New York City 


New Map of the World $3.15 
Wondrous Isle of Manhattan 1.65 
Bermuda Islands 1.65 
Long Island (Rev. Period) 3.15 
Massachusetts, the Old Bay State 3.15 
Our United States 3.15 


D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU—408 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tourist Map of Europe free 
MATSON-LASSCO LINE—215 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
Around Pacific Cruise free 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, July, 1927 
A Renaissance of Wall Maps (illustrated article 
by Alice Erskine) 

BOOKS 


Les Provinces de France, Illustrees 
(Could be ordered from any book store) 
Lenski, Lois—The Wonder City 
(See end papers) 1929 


The Huntington Library at San Marino has reproductions of 
very old maps for sale. They are inexpensive and may be colored 
with crayonex or painted with oil paints and framed. 

Lampshades are easily made from these reproductions. Paint 
first with oil paints. When dry, coat with French spirit varnish. 
If an antique effect is desired take a soft rag, dip in turpentine 
then in burnt umber oil paint and pass quickly and lightly over the 
surface of the varnish. Then, while still damp, take a clean rag 
and wipe out highlights. Rub the wrong side with a rag dipped in 
turpentine and in either rose or orange-colored oil paint. If a 
greater degree of transparency is desired, boiled linseed oil 
should be rubbed into the paper with a round and round motion, 
previous to coating with French spirit varnish. Treated in this 
manner an inexpensive map reproduction looks like an old 
parchment. 


MATERIALS 


Manila paper may be used with calcimine and crayonex. Un- 
bleached muslin must be of good heavy quality and should be 
thoroughly pressed and kept free from wrinkles while the map is in 
the process of being made. Color the muslin with crayonex, 
heavily put on, and do not iron to set the color. It stays fresher 
when this method is used. 

Individual maps may be made in fine detail by upper grade 
children, using colored India inks on heavy smooth paper. 

The back of oilcloth and cheap white window shades are 
adaptable materials. 

White burlap makes an artistic map, combined with calcimine, 
poster paints, and crayonex. Fringing makes a suitable finish. 

Butterskin paper, mounted later on stiff paper, is good for in- 
dividual maps in the upper grades. Inks should not be used on it 
for they tend to shrink this type of paper. 


METHODS 


Maps are better when simple and this simplicity can only be 
achieved by careful planning and much preliminary thinking. 
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The outline of the country or continent may be easily applied to 
any material by using the projector. A slide of the desired area may 
be inserted, the projector focused to the proper size for the map to 
be made, and the outline traced. 


Classes may be divided into committees. There could be a 
committee for research, one to actually draw on the map, and an- 
other to determine colors and art principles to be applied. 


When a map is full of pattern the ocean should be plain and 
should show a contrast in color value. Lettering should be neat 
and orderly, but used sparingly. 


Maps should be gay in color and bold in execution. As a class 
project, many pitfalls are avoided by working on a large surface. 


When sailing vessles are inserted pictorially in oceans, they 
should all be blown by the same wind. 


Cartouche inserts present fascinating possibilities. A coat of 
arms may be used with a border of seashells, dolphins, corals, and 
marine plants. Game and fruit motifs, birds, or even landscapes 
are suitable subjects for a cartouche. 


One very successful map was made with a gray-green land- 
scape. Trees were black, lakes and streams made with silver 
aluminum paint, with roads and lettering done in orange. 


Green-blue, or clear blue for water with deeper blue accents in 
the border is a pleasing combination. 


BORDERS 


The border may be composed of a series of pictures of scenes, or 
of industries including those of bordering countries. 


One of the art principles is to repeat a color. If yellow is used, 
for example, that color should be repeated again in varying 
amounts throughout the border. 


The border, if properly utilized, will furnish a valuable problem 
in design. The history of transportation may become vitalized by 
the map border. 


For a border on a map of North America, pictures of the basic 
commodities given to the world by the American Indian could be 
developed in an original and colorful manner. 


. artichoke . sweet potato . vanilla 

. Muscovy duck . pecan 26. guava 
potato . Pawpaw . zapote 
gourds . peanut . manioca 
pumpkin . tobacco . Papaya 
maize . cotton . coca 

. maple sugar . avocado . cacao 
squash . chicle . quinine 
persimmon . bennequen . chile pepper 
turkey . Cassava . beans 
anil . rubber . cochineal 
. tomato . pineapple 
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Flags of bordering countries make borders for maps which boys 
particularly enjoy making. A good reference to use in this 
connection is: 


McCandless, Byron and Grosvenor, Gilbert H., Flags of the 
World, National Geographic Society, 1917, $2.00 


Stripes of many colors in different widths make a very gay 
border and one easily accomplished by smaller children. It is a 
good idea to have much white in this border by leaving uncolored 
spaces of either white paper or the natural color of unbleached 
muslin. The background thus helps to make the pattern. 

The Pacific Coast region has a wider range of accommodating 
conditions for growing imported fruits than any other section in the 
United States. These foreign fruits grown in California would 
make an excellent subject for research as well as picturesque 
illustrations for a California map. The main subject of such a map 
could easily be Fruits of California with the tropical and semi- 
tropical varieties composing the pattern of the border itself. Other 
varieties will occur to the children. 


For example, such foreign importations as St. John’s bread, 
feijoas, pomegranates, persimmons, jujubes, varnish nuts, and 
camphor grow readily in California. Some others, such as the 
mango, sapote, date, papays, avocado, and nutmeg need special 
thermal and soil conditions, but are found here. 
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Loquats from Japan are fairly common and kumquats from there 
also are found in less abundance. The chayote vine almost ranks 
as a vegetable and the citron, imported largely from Italy, is grown 
in commercial quantities. Guavas are found in almost every 
orchard. 


SUGGESTIONS 


“Our Heritage from the Ancient World’ would make an excel- 
lent subject for a fifth and sixth grade to present on a pictorial map. 
Some pictures for a border might consist of: 


1. Pyramids 

2. Colossus of Rhodes 

3. Pharos of Alexandria 

4. Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
5. Statue of Zeus at Olympia 
6. Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
7. Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
8. Leif Ericcson 

9. Columbus 

GO. Trojan Horse 

1. Marco Polo 

2. Robin Hood 


On the map proper, such subjects as Hannibal crossing the Alps, 
castles in medieval France, Carcassonne, Vikings, Romulus and 
Remus, and papyrus making in Egypt might be pictorially drawn. 
There are possibilities in this one type of map alone to engage the 
interest of a class for an entire year. 


Second grade children enjoy making a map of their own county. 
Children in this grade draw very good illustrations of vegetables, 
fruits, and animals. Too ambitious subjects for illustration are best 
avoided. Pupils prefer to make their own lists of products for their 
map and class discussion leads to the selection of pictures which 
they wish to use in the border. 


Other subjects for maps are those showing the location of all the 
world’s spices, or perhaps indicating the location of all the min- 
erals and precious stones (diamonds from Brazil, rubies from 
Ceylon, etc.). 


Marco Polo’s adventures, the raids of the Vikings, or the 
Children’s Crusade contain interesting features for exploratory 
maps. 


Another possibility is a map indicating trees indigenous to 
various countries, such as eucalyptus to Australia, Monterey 
cypress and Torrey pine to California. 


The explorations by the United States Department of Agriculture 
for adaptable plants and fruit would be an immensely profitable 
inspiration for a pictorial map. In this connection a valuable book 
is Fairchild, Exploring for Plants, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1930. 


FINISH 
A map should be beautifully neat. Give a coat of white shellac 
to any map done on paper. Cloth maps should be finished with a 


binding of skirt braid or a wide border of black or colored sateen. 
Cornflower blue is especially attractive. 


A compass needs to be incorporated in every map. 


Leave some interesting spaces. A crowded map looks cluttered 
and is not pleasing to the eye. 


OUTCOMES 


Children gain a greater knowledge of color, both in harmonies 
and contrasts by making pictorial maps. They learn to use color in 
newer and more artistic ways. They also show a decided tendency 
to put their knowledge of the art principles to practical use. Suit- 
ability is one of the main art principles. In making a pictorial map, 
children are called upon to select suitable materials and media. 
They learn to evaluate their own work by observation and class 
discussions. Finally, they become eager for further experiences in 
art and gain some insight into the social significance of art and its 
practical application in everyday life. 











ENLIST ... ENCOURAGE .. . Student Entries 


n Gellowcrafters’ “ISLAND DESIGN CONTEST” 


—PURPOSE OF THIS CONTEST 


(a) To promote study and (b) To encourage originality and interest in (c) To co-operate with the 
appreciation of authentic is- | design through presentation of a specific teacher in project planning. 
land art. object toward which students can work. 



















RULES OF THIS CONTEST 


1 For purposes of this Contest, “island design" shall be construed to be design motifs 
traditionally developed and used by native inhabitants of islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
including the Aleutians, Hawaiian Islands, islands of Polynesia, Micronesia and 
Melanasia, New Zealand, Borneo and the Celebes, but not excluding any other 
islands in the Pacific area. 


2 Basic theme of entries must be authentic] island motifs creatively arranged, rearranged, 
redesigned or modified in a manner demonstrating originality, for execution in a specific 
crafts medium (leather, wood, textiles, clay, etc.), employing the accepted techniques 

for working that medium. Entry blanks must state medium for which entry is intended. 


Any student regularly enrolled in any Art or Crafts Class in any public, private or 
parochial secondary school (7th to 12th grades) is eligible to enter this Contest. 


Contestants may submit as many design sheets as they desire, but each sheet must be 
accompanied by separate entry blank. 


= 


Official entry blank or facsimile thereof giving full name, address, age, school name, 
and ‘signed by entrant and Art Teacher or Instructor must accompany each entry; con- 
testant's name should not appear on design sheet or sheets entered. 


ui 


Entry blanks will be provided by instructor, or may be clipped from The Fellowcrafter. 
(Please request quantity wanted.) 


All entries shall be in black drawing ink on 11- by 17-inch white bristol or map board, 
ready for photographic reproduction, with border lines drawn with ruling pen |4-inch 
in from each edge. Several designs may appear on one sheet. 


on oO 


Instructors, curators and other interested adults are urged to encourage research and 
assist with suggestions, but no teacher, curator or adult shall draw or ink any part of a 
student's entry. 


9 Decision of judges will be final and will be based on: 
(1) Authentic island character of motif. (3) Practical suitability of design for ex- 


(2) Degree of creative effort represented ecution in medium for which planned. 
by arrangement or modification of (4) Artistic value of design as a stimulus 
island motifs. to creative effort by other students. 


10 All qualifying entries become property of Fellowcrafters, Inc. Sincere effort will be 
made to return non-qualifying entries. 





First prize, $50.00; Second prize, $35.00; all other qualifying entries, $20.00 each. 


32 THE vy, 





Prize-Winning and Qualifying Entries will be published in book 2 
form by Fellowcrafters, Inc., as an addition to The Orange and 
Golden Book series. 


OCT. 1, 1945—ISLAND DESIGN CONTEST OPENS 
JAN. 31, 1946—ISLAND DESIGN CONTEST CLOSES 


Fellowcrafters’ big, revised catalogue is a See THE FELLOWCRAFTER 
real help in crafts-in-art. Lists materials, tools, Ss wey of oe Island 
projects, project kits, books and instruction Boston, or sn canned 1 eet 
manuals for over 20 crafts. crafters’ distributor, for copies of the newspaper THE FELLOWCRAFTER i" 





ri 


Melanasian Wood Carvings. 
ourtesy 
Viuseum of Fine Arts 





Entry blanks and copies of THE FELLOWCRAFTER will 
be supplied by your nearest Fellowcrafters’ distributor. Please 
tell him how many you want. 




















ATLANTA 5, GA, —— Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., ag ee eof oy ang N. K. Young Co., 7 No PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 


BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son. 


York St. PHOENIX, ARIZ., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wist Div 
a ay any | 5S, CAL., Py gg ste tong Co., American Seating Co., P.O. Box 55 

chool Supply Division, 736-7 o. Broadway PORTLAN . ‘7 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 D 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. Sth Ave 





W. Main St. RICHMOND 9, VA., Flower’s Schoo! Equipment Co., 
CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 P8327 W. Main St. 
Yo. LaSalle St. Qnd Ave., N ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
peter 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. <— i N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 62 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 
VELAND 13 her Co., 1817 ird Ave. 

W 95th Ss , OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 18 NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI a cr hag A tat Utah-ldaho School Supply 
DENVER @, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, Second and SYRACUSE 1_NLY.B ; : 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- nw St. _N. Y., Bordeen’s Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee 

Ave. « - 
EL PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 South 30 CLARENDON ST CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
~ 9 ; ine. i 8 Bathurst St. 
= ellowcralters 8OSTON 16, MASS 
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How to make a 


RABBIT 


weg] 


THis PART /( 7 
WITH SAw { 


WHY RAISE RABBITS? 
Whittle Them! It’s So Easy With X-acto! 





SCALPEL-SHARP, INTERCHANGEABLE-BLADE KNIFE 





G, DOES EVERY CUTTING JOB QUICKER...AND BETTER 


(pp | 
Fil! , 


ROUGH -OUT 
BLOCK To 


GENERM. snArE Nature’s rabbit output may be prolific, but yours 


can be terrific with an easy-cutting, sure-control 
X-acto Knife. Just follow these directions prepared 
for you by a famous whittling expert. You'll find 
X-acto always sharp, always ready, with just the 
right blade shape for the most delicate or difficult 
cutting job. Shown here is No. 80 Whittling Set. 
Knife and assorted blades in wooden chest. Com- 
plete, $2. 


NEW WHITTLER’S HANDBOOK 


It’s ready! The new 32-page X-acto Whittler’s 
Handbook, with many helpful suggestions about 
things to make and how to make them. Twenty-five 
clever animal projects, carefully diagrammed so you 
can’t go wrong. Send 10c for a copy... and have a 
lot of fun! X-acto Knives and Knife Chests 50c to $5. 


* 
X-ACTO ives: 
&TOOLS 
Buy where you see this sign. At your Hardware, 


Hobby, Gift Shop 


Or if not available, write direct to X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PLACE ON BLOCK 
WITH GRAIN AS 
SHOWN 


| Oe 

I NOTE - POSITION 
OF FRONT AND 
BACK LEGS 























*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











Miss Parkman, Art Teacher, Phoenix, Arizona, 
have outlined the several steps which they found 
desirable in the stained glass problem so finely 
illustrated. 

* Elizabeth Frembling of the School Arts 
Staff, herself a student and instructor in art of 
wide experience, has contributed an interesting 
article on the evolution of design as noted in the 
alphabet. A careful reading of this article and 
study of the three illustrations will furnish an 
excellent opening to “the story of Lettering 
[which] is a long and fascinating history of 
design.” 

* Myrtle E. Sell, Minnesota, adds great value to 
the discussion of design by her article on page 
106—"‘Approach to Design Through Color 
Consciousness.” Books have been written, 
lectures have been given, color has been studied, 
yet it is still one of the fugitive subjects. Miss Sell 
has apparently hit upon a practical method. of 
making color better understood—at least she 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY... 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cfun with Gabrics! 


Now you can decorate handkerchiefs, scarfs, towels, table 
linen and wearing apparel—anything made of cloth—with 
gay, washable colors by applying a mixture of Alphacolor 
Dry Tempera and Alphacolor Textile Liquid. You simply 
wash cloth, mix colors and apply with brush. Finished work 
dries overnight, doesn't have to be ‘’set.’’ Use of stencils 
makes artistic ability unnecessary. The Alphacolor Textile 
Painting Set includes six Alphacolors, Textile Liquid, Stencils, 
Stencil Brush, Stencil Paper, Stencil Designs and Complete 
Directions. For a limited time only, the complete set will be 
sent postpaid anywhere in the United States for $2.50. 


Dept. SA—115 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manvfacturers 





Chicago Heights, Illinois 


he a AMMA 


6-a 


“hopes this program has achieved more apprecia- 
tion of color, more thought regarding its use, 
more color consciousness in our daily life.’ Her 
formula is certainly worth trying. 

* Finally, the article on “Pictorial Maps and 
Map Making,” by Ann G. Powers, of California, 
has much in it of value in design, in history, and 
in art. The author has made careful research into 
the history of map-making, and has also given 
very valuable sources for material for all who 
plan map-making as an art subject. 





DECEMBER SCHOOL ARTS 
WILL FEATURE 


ART HANDICRAFTS 
PAPER—METAL—WOOD—CLAY 











.. and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Meu night ta a0” 


hand-lettering with 


No. 0 pen. 


Introducing (right) Drawlet Pen No. 0. A new and 
ideal size for thinner lines and smaller lettering 
... the latest of 20 different Esterbrook points 


for every job. 


—Easier to work with, preferred 
by professionals. 


—Ink flows evenly without blotting. 


— Strokes uniform and clean. 


Try No. 0 FREE 6, f ! 


Scanian asia LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO... CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronte, Canada 
































HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 





Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


“ee Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. | 
achet 


Designs , , , 
“These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teachers 


particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 





ject as part of the teaching program.” 

MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, St. Louts, Mo. 

Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 


> SS ee ge, ” Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
: / to cover postage and handling. We mail 





























TS your copy immediately on receipt. 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

INKS DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. SA-11-45 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and 1st Ave., New York, N. Y. 

, () Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 

. ARTISTS’ Project Book "Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 
1853 NAME 
MATERIALS | —— 
1, oe ADDRESS 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY ary STATE 


14 1945 Schc 
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Fascinating — 
Sinple — 
Practical— 


SARGENT 
WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond xo the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

e dries quickly 


e colors may be superimposed with little 
elay 


more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-up requires water only 
clean, odorless 

37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG. 
5601 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 





























CERAMIC SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF 
HANDBOOK and PRICE LIST 


ON 
®KILNS 
®CLAYS 
® GLAZES 
© POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Sone Griffith 


POTTERY HOUSE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 
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WHY SHOULD PEOPLE BUY VICTORY 
BONDS NOW? 


We believe the American people should—and 
will—lend their money to help pay our debts to 
the men who fought our war and were hurt doing 
so. We believe that the care of the wounded, the 
care of families of men killed, and the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans can be used to produce powerful 
and effective advertising for the Victory Loan. 

We believe people will buy Victory bonds to 
help pay for bringing our men home. 

And we believe that today, more than ever 
before, people will buy Victory bonds in their 
own self-interest. 

In the past four years, the American people 
have shown excellent judgment, by and large, 
in their attitude toward bond buying. As in- 
dividuals, as communities, as a whole, they have, 
through their bond buying, laid the foundation for 
a sound and prosperous post-war economy. 

If they can be persuaded to exercise that same 
good judgment during the critical times immedi- 
ately ahead, we have nothing to fear. 


NATIONAL ART COMPETITION 


For the purpose of encouraging young artists 
and developing their talent and art appreciation, 
a competition, the first nation-wide of its kind, 
sponsored by Mr. Harry Doehla of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, is open to high school boys and 
girls. The problem in the competition is to 
design an original design in color, suitable for use 
on a greeting card. 

The prizes are very worth-while—a_ first 
national prize of a 4-year Art School Scholarship, 
value $1,000, plus materials allowance of $100 
per year. Other prizes amounting to one-half and 
one-quarter the value of the first prize, as well as 
state-wide prizes of Victory Bonds and cash. 

Mr. Doehla is noted for his sponsorship of 
talented young people, having established 
scholarships in public schools and made funds 
available to the Boy Scouts of America to carry out 
a special achievement program. He believes that 
a high school student's atistic talent, both active 
and latent, can best be developed by such gestures 
of encouragement as this Art Competition. 

School Arts recommends that those inter- 
ested write at once to Miss Helen V. Denson, 
12 East 4lst Street, New York 17, N. Y., for the 
Competition closes December 10, 1945. A great 
many are expected to take part. 
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One of the Most Attrac:ive 
Books of Craft Ideas 


? Ever Published 
| 


\ —s 


\- 
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Creative 
CRAFTS 
in WOOD 


By Dank 


Includes three sections 

—on coping saw proj- 

ects, wood-stippled 

work, and wood-chip. 

ping craft—with each 
section complete in itself, all under one cover, 
illustrated with more than 150 full-page photo- 
graphs and drawings. All processes thoroughly 
described in relation to each project. Trays, 
book ends, ornamental boxes, lapel pins, 
garden markers, toys, aircraft and boat models, 
dioramas, shelves, etc. Designing and finish- 
ing worked out in detail. 201 pages, size 
7”x 10”, cloth $3.00. 


OTHER CRAFT LEADERS 


Applied Leathercraft—Gr $2.75 

Book of Little Crafts—Powers 3.25 

Block Printing Craft—Perry 3.85 

Binding of Books—Perry & Baab 2.50 

Chip Carving—Moore 1.00 
Ask for our “Craft Circular” 
describing over 70 books 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


131 Duroc Building Peoria 3, Illinois 

















Three inch 4 
tubes ‘ j £ each 


WATERCOLORS 


20 cents 





TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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& Always o COMP _% 
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Projects, 
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993 W. Jackson, 
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ANOTHER POSTER CONTEST 


This one is sponsored by the American Auto- 


nobile ssociation and has the approval of the 
Nationa! Contest Committee of the American 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
The two elements which give this Contest value 


are (1) training in art which poster making always 
incorporated, and (2) cash prizes and ari school 
scholarships. The deadline is March 15, 1946. 

All the details may be secured by addressing 
National Poster Contest Headquarters, Traffic 
Engineering & Safety Department, American 
Automobile Association, 17th Street and Pennsy]l- 
yania Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


EBERHARD FABER RETIRES 


Mr. Eberhard Faber, son of the founder of 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has retired as President, but continues active as 
the Chairman of the Board. At a meeting of the 
Directors on September 13, J. Coburn Musser 
was elected President. Thus, for the first time in 
96 years as one of the most widely familiar names 
in American business, the Eberhard Faber firm 
comes under the active management of an 
individual other than one bearing the name 
Faber. 

Mr. Musser has been Vice-president of the 
Corporation since 1939, and prior thereto kas 
been General Manager. He is President also of 
Eberhard Faber Corporation, established for the 
manufacture of a new writing instrument pointed 
with a revolving ball, and due soon to invade the 
high grade fountain pen market. 

At the same meeting, Carl P. Finck and 
Frederick G. Huber were elected Vice-presidents. 
Both have long been identified with the Eberhard 
Faber interests, Mr. Finck latterly as Executive 
Vice-president of Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Huber has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. and now 
acquires Vice-presidential responsibilities also. 


* 7 7 


CORRECTION 


In the September number, page 17-a, it was 
erroneously stated that information about the 
Hiler Color System would be given by the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. The correct source for such information 
is Hiler Color System, Bonita Terrace, Hollywood 
28, California. 

GIANT MURALS, DEPICTING AVIATION 

HISTORY, FOR EASTERN AIR LINES 
BUILDING 


Three great murals, depicting the efforts of 
mankind to conquer time and space, will soon 
adorn the three walls of the lobby of the 16-story 
Eastern Air Lines Building, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Designed by Dean Cornwell, one of 
the foremost American painters, the murals will 
portray the machine age from Leonardo da Vinci's 


day to the present, with special emphasis on the 


Progress of aviation since the turn of the century 
and its immediate future. 


Against a background showing all forms of 
transpor' ition prior to the airplane, the murals 
will extend 4514 feet in length and 20 feet in 
height across both the north and south walls of the 
lobby, to combine with the west wall whose length 

| san additional 54 feet. All three panels will com- 
bine in « montage whose theme will be the unifi- 
cation continents and peoples through the 
medium .{ air transportation. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
FINGER PAINTS 


So beautifully easy for small fingers to work with, 
Milton Bradley finger paints free a child’s creative 
expression long before his hands have learned 
enough co-ordination to handle brush or crayon 
skillfully. Just a few daubs on a sheet of Milton 
Bradley Finger Paint Paper . . . and the smallest 
child can swirl and pat and mix these wonderful, 
glowing colors into designs and pictures gratify- 
ing to youngster, teacher and parent alike. 

Milton Bradley Finger Paints are easy for 
teacher too... no messy mixing, no lumpiness, no 
liquefying or coagulating under ordinary extremes 
of temperature. They are ready-mixed by labora- 
tory experts to just the right smooth, creamy con- 
sistency ... are readily washable from hands and 
clothing .. . and can cause no harm to the smallest 
child. Use them for decorating box covers, book 
ends, blotter tops and other ornaments... designs 
are made permanent and washable by spraying 
with clear shellac. 


MILTON 8B 
SPRINGFIELD 2, ¢ 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Six Colors 


red, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
black — may be mixed and 
blended into any desired shade. 
Paints and paper are available 
in bulk or in sets of two, four or 
eight-ounce jars with paper. 
and full instructions. 





RADLEY COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
811 So. Wabash, Chicago 





DON’T FORGET THOSE VICTORY BONDS! 








COPPER 


Discs Bracelet Blanks 
Sheet Ring Blanks 
Foil Square Blanks 
@ 
Immediate Delivery 
& 


FREE Price-list on request 


MILTON ORKIN 


45 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 











CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. ¥ 


































































Adjustable 
feed ers 


Tripl 
pt: aot 
Control 


Speedball revolutionized “speed’ 
lettering ,drawing and designing 
with a series of improved pens 
devised to produce the various 
alphabets and strokes ina smoother 
more accurate and effortless manner. 





‘Outstanding tools m any artists hit’ 


Asize and style for every purpose 


Speedball Pens and 
Speedball inks make 


a Grand Combination 
Send a6* stamp for Sample 128 lettering Charts 


HUNT PEN CO. 


ttered uwt BC D Speedhalls 












n Speedball mk 








TEACHERS 








Exchange Bureau 








Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teachers ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


*% A modern Noah’s Ark molded of lustrous, 
colorful Tenite plastic is launched in time for a 
happy postwar Christmas. The ark, measuring 
about 19 inches from bow to stern and 51% inches 
in the beam, is a sound, bath-tub worthy vessel. 
The buoyant Tenite hull, weighted with metal to 
prevent it from capsizing, floats easily—for the 
biblical forty days and nights, if need be—and is 
completely watertight. The tough Tenite plastic 
also withstands the banging and rough treatment 
to which toys are so often subjected. 
Chocolate-brown Tenite is used for the hull, 
the windowed cabin is white, and the shingled 





a 


roof, brilliant red. The roof may be removed, 
fastened end-to-end by two grooved plastic strips 
provided for the purpose, and a gangplank is 
formed. Treads molded on the underside of the 
roof halves afford safe footing for a complete set 
of plastic animals—including mama and papa 
elephants, kangaroos, giraffes, camels, dogs, 
lions, plus Mr. and Mrs. Noah and the all- 
important white dove. The male elephant has 
long gleaming tusks of ivory Tenite. Made in 
rather complete detail, the little figures are, like 
the ark, virtually unbreakable. 

The ark comes cradled in a sort of Tenite dry- 
dock on wheels, which is sturdily constructed 
with reinforcing ribs on the bottom so that it may 
be used by the owner, if so desired, as a scooter or 
skate. A towline capped with a red Tenite button 
is threaded through one end of this cradle. About 
the price, etc., just ask School Arts for T.E.B. 
453-C, and it will be forthcoming. 


* * * 


* A new all-purpose drawing and measuring 

device, the Parva-graph, has just been introduced 

by Parva Products Company, West Haven, 
Please turn to page 12-a 
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FREE... 


Leaders 







cuwnor 


Issued 





Quarterly 


CREATIVE IDEAS 


24 illustrated pages crammed with up-to-the 


minute news about materials, tools, proj 


ects 


and instructions. MUST reading for teachers. 


Freeto leaders. 25c per year to individu 


als. 


See the September issue of School Arts for 
Trial Kits—Clay $1.00, Plastics $1.50, Etch- 
ing $1.75, Toy Animals $2.00, Chip Carving 


$2.00, Knotting and Braiding $3.00. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


by 


Pearl Pomeroy Go 


Step by step direct 
making a Noah's Ark 


of animals — Scotty 


Price 
$.50 per copy 
5.50 per dozen 


LET’S BE CREATIVE 


A Girls’ Friendly Society Pub- 
lication written for both teen 
age(13-21)and Junior(7-14 
groups. Illustrated instructions 
on Design, Knotting and 
Braiding, Plastics, Simple 
Weaving, Metal Modelling, 
Chip Carving, etc. 





Price 
$.35 per copy 


3.85 per dozen ] postpaid 


ly exposition of a fasci 


weaving specialists. 
drafts and illustrations 
Price 
$.50 per copy 
5.50 per dozen 





UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 


1267 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


(] Send me Creative Ideas for one year 


Please also send me instruction manuvals— 


_] Let's Be Creative . $0.35 
(] Toy Animals . a 50 
(] Card Weaving a ne a 50 
[] Celluloid Etching . . . . . «35 
[] Plastics Manval . ... . 50 


Please print name and address below 
and include postage with remittance 


chicks, giraffes, do 
monkeys, squirrels, et 


TOY ANIMALS 


(from String or Yarn) 


erdeler 


ns in 
eries 
dogs 
nkeve 

on 


the Universal Animaliig 


| postpaid 





CARD WEAVING 
by Mary M. Atwater 


A new edition of this master- 


nating 


form of Weaving, written by 
one of America’s foremost 


Many 


| postpaid 
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ntreal Ottawa,Coronto and Winnipeg : Canadian Agents 





For A igher peut Ab tpreciation 


gf 


USE COLOR SLIDES 


of Famous 


Masterpieces 


‘The Prince of Orange’’—by Van Dyke 
Reproduced in authentic colors on 
S.V.E. Color Slide N. CH61... A typ- 
ical subject in the S.V.E. collection. 


gle9! 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 11sa, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send a FREE copy of your 48 page ARTS catalog, listing thou- 
sands of 2 x 2” S.V.E. Color Slides. We use a ) projector, 
model 


Se Teacher 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. School 


as Street 
MOO EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


z i Zone. . State 
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KIMBERLY 


QUALITY DRAWING PENCILS 
Kimberly Graphite Sticks — Flat Sketching 
Pencils—Charcoal Pencils—Kimberly Draw- 
ing Pencils, with Extra B black Layout Pencil. 


Write to Dept. K fora free Pencil. Buy them from your 

dealer or if unavailable send us $1.00 for a trial 

doz. (prepaid) of your favorite degree or assortment. 
(This offer good only within U. S. A.) 


Wakes Fre Pencils sue S8EF 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET (+) JERSEY CITY 6, .N. J. 
a 








For use in the study 
of art in home and 
school. Hundreds 
of subjects from 
which to select. The 
cost is trifling, the 
results well worth 
while. Size 3 «34, 
ONE CENT each 
for 60 or more; 
54 x 8 size, TWO 
CENTS each for 30 
or more. 

A set of 30 beautiful 
art subjects, each 
54 x8, all different, 
ee for only 69 cents; or 
30 Christmas Subjects. 64-page CATALOG with 1600 
miniature illustrations in it for 15 cents. 

Send for it TODAY. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 


Pe a 


End of Day Adan 








BOOK o* ARTCRAE® 
Ideas for Classwork 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many 5 ae supplies. 
pe A catalog SA- ae “y 
ER & CHAND 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Connecticut. This novel device is accurately 
designed and mathematically calibrated to serve 
as a square, dividers, protractor, triangle, ruler, 
compass, french curve and mitre—virtually eight 
instruments in one. 

The Parva-graph consists of two parts: a com- 
bination square and a removable mitre arm which 
can be mounted on the square through either of 
two mounting holes. A wing nut locks the mitre 
arm at any desired position. By varying the posi- 
tion of the mitre arm, angles of any degree can 
be formed, and right-angle triangles can be made 
with acute angles of any degree desired. By 
removing the mitre arm entirely and using it as a 
radius, circles can be scribed from 14 inch to 
14 inches in diameter. It can be locked in the 
45-degree position by driving a pin into the 
drawing board through two small holes provided 
for that purpose in the combination square and 
mitre arm. 

This new combination square is designed for 
architects, artists, carpenters, draftsmen, engi- 
neers, mechanics and students. It should be 
useful for the home craftsmen because it enables 
him to do a great many jobs without an elaborate 
set of drawing instruments. For additional facts 
and figures ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 
452-C. 


7 * * 


* A new all-plastic adjustable T-Square has 
just been placed on the market by the C-Thru 
Ruler Company, Hartford, Connecticut. This 
newest addition to a long line of drawing devices 
is streamlined and is molded of heavy, colorful 
plastic with a protractor feature graduated in 
degrees. Details of this new device can be had 
by asking School Arts for T.E.B. No. 451-C. 


“Marching Men,” a mural symbolizing the tide 
of American spirit which brought victory to our 
nation in the Pacific war, was unveiled Septem- 
ber 16 in the foyer of the main building of Head- 
quarters, U.S. Army Forces, Middle Pacific, at 
Fort Shafter. 

The mural was painted by Master Sergeant 
William R. Domaratius, 7921 60th Avenue, Glen- 
dale, L. I., who received the Bronze Star Medal 
from Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., com- 
manding Army Forces, MIDPAC. General 
Richardson's staff and prominent civilians were 
guests at the ceremony. 

The painting depicts rugged American Infan- 
trymen marching forward through the jungle to 
combat. The men portrayed are true types, and 
the terrain shown is accurate and real. Enlisted 
men from the MIDPAC Unit Combat Training 
Center were used as models, and Sergeant 
Domaratius spent long hours at the center study- 
ing details of the matted jungle course. The work 


WEAVING 


FOR HAND 


<“aleahe 


ARN 


FAST COLORS 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, 
especially designed for the begin. 
ner, or the experienced and profes. 
sional weaver. Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. l issue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC. 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.5,is nowavailable. 8 pages 
of original ideas graphical- 

ly illustrated and fully de- 

scribed by foremost oe 

weaving expert. It 

is Free on request. 

New printing of Mary 

M. Atwater’s Booklet 


on Card Weaving, just 
printed, $1 postpaid. 





INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. co . 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 


* « Jal * * 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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Pettey 


Both fine art and industrial art programs are enriched by the 





addition of a pottery course, and only a minimum amount of in- 
expensive equipment is necessary to begin. Choice of a kiln is of 
paramount importance since ceramics is completely practical and 
educational only when students acquire actual experience in the 
firing process. Amaco Electric Kilns are installed in the classroom 
where all may participate in their operation. That they are easy to 


operate and economical has been proved through years of service 


in school and studio workshops. 


AMACO 


Write for information about Ceramic Units for different size student groups and 


ART AND SKILL 
IN A UNIVERSAL 
HAND CRAFT 


ELECTRIC KILNS 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 
FIRING CLAYS 
BEAUTIFUL GLAZES 





raph H De ny ir} 


Ae iff Lye 
ee ry’ 


HANDBUILT POTTERY — Student work from George 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Miss 


request Catalog A-31 of Amaco Pottery Supplies and Equipment. 


ART CLAY COMPANY - 


INDIANAPOLIS 8, 


Katherine Reed, instructor. 


INDIANA 





AMERICAN 
(yt CRAFT 
ATALOG 


> it you do not have our No. 45 
Handcraft Handbook, a copy is now 
available to teachers pon request. 







¥Leathercraft ¥Potterycraft 
¥ Sterling Silver *Lapidary 
¥Indian Materials and Books 


"Ss hh. pei» 


OURT PLACE 
‘EVERYTHING e HANDICRASTS’ 
DENVER 2, COLO 





101 
HEADS 


IN PEN. PENCIL AND BRUSII 





ERE 1S A VARIETY OF 
CHARACTERS FOR YOU TO DRAW 


~~ dealer has it or 
~— by to 


456 
O Ck ACL CALIF. 





DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


E 


for 1945 Catalog Write Dept. SA 115 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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required a full year of painstaking effort for 
completion. 


In impromptu introductory remarks General 
Richardson praised the mural as an inspiring sym- 
bol of the heroic contribution of the foot soldier 
in all the Pacific campaigns. He added that he 
included as Infantrymen every soldier who 
fought the enemy at close quarters, whatever his 
branch of service. 


The citation for the medal awarded to Sergeant 
Domaratius was read by Brigadier General O. N. 
Thompson, MIDPAC Adjutant General. It stated, 
in part: 


“His graphic and artistic portrayal of American 
combat soldiers is the result of extensive research 
and meticulous documentation. The specialized 
military and professional talents and unwavering 
devotion to duty continuously displayed by 
Sergeant Domaratius were responsible for an 
outstanding contribution to the historical evalua- 
tion of the war against the Japanese.”’ 








FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


— “~ 
Model-Craft.Inc. 


S2t WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO'6G ILL 
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Let your drawing classes enjoy the easy, effortless, responsive action of H. E.Q.! 
Let them delight in the crisp, sharp, dense lines of H. E. Q.; in its non-feathering, 
non-crumbling leads. 

What is H. E. Q.? The Hidden Eldorado Quality! What is the hidden Eldorado 
quality? TYPHONITE! One pencil—and one only—has it. . . 


DIXON’S TYPHONITE 


LDORADO 


discovered Typhonite, write for 
a free comparison sample now, 
specifying degree. 





School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J11 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City 3, N. J. 





prises CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Ideal For School Use 


FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


Silk Screen Set 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes, 
\ Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash. 
}/ Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw'g & 
Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 


| Suite] 18 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 





All books for review should be mailed to 


Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... . For Results 7 


Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. ~ 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced st 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty 


THE CLASSICAL FIGURE, Edited by Bryan 
Holme. The Studio Publications, Inc., New 

; ing. Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor 

York and London. Price, $3.00. Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, ¢ sradit g, Draft- 

This book represents a rare collection of figure ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery 

: cents : Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 

in painting, sculpture and drawing, assembled not Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 

only for the connoisseur but more particularly for TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 1? 
the artist and student. ‘ 


The plates are larger than in most surveys and 





Complete—Practical 


Silk screen printing is EASY .. . with this complete, 
practical kit . . . the most satisfactory for classroom 
use. Pupils make posters, banners, greeting cards, etc. 
Simply thin colors with water . . . intermixable . . . safe! 


Set Comprises 

oe 12 _ in. screen Set 
nts color 
1 pane Extender Base —_ 
1 pint Washup Liquid Else to 
4 pint Blackout Lacquer Buy) 
One Stencil Knife 
$12.50 





Complete Instructions wasiia 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Inc. 
425 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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a practical study of them should be of help to 
those creatively minded who are searching for a 
sound basis on which to build a new and worth- 
while art of the future. No better way can ever 
be found than by studying the greatness of the 
past. 

There are 96 plates complete with index. The 
size of this book is 12!4 by 914 inches. 


School of Design for Women | 


10I1st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts,teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry 
CaTALoc. 


1328 WN. Broad St. , Philadelphia 21, Pa 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 








HANDICRAFTS 


70 different courses, career and hobby. 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
221 W. 57th St., Suite 1200, New York 19,CO 5-0274 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Building 
Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, In 
terior Design. ; 

38 Strupios — 75 Instructors — 59TH EAR 
Catalog on Request aS 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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print 


colored 
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produ 


TIVE LITHOGRAPHY and How To Do It, 
Grant Arnold. Published by Harper and 


thers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York. Price, 


0. 
book sets forth the methods of lithography 
,-step and demonstrates underlying princi- 
this graphic media in a way best suited to 
.ds of the artist who has yet to make his first 
:phy, as well as those ready for advanced 
s. The author tells where to get the stone, 
grain it, how to transfer drawings to the 
r draw directly on it, how to apply the ink, 
void common printing errors, make multi- 
prints, work on zinc, aluminum, etc., and 
all the other operations essential to 
ing good results. 


The book is illustrated with 16 lithographs and 
9 working drawings. Size, 834 by 5%4 inches, 
214 pages. 





PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


quickly... effectively... successfully! 


37 COSTUMES— with detailed sketches to 
show exactly how to make them. \ es: 

USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 1 4 COSTUMES 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so ‘ 

they may be used again. a 
APPLYING MAKEUP— methods of applica- [alle 
tion, types to use for various characters. 

LIGHTING EFFECTS— what equipment you'll 
need and how to use it most effectively. 


HOW TO MAKE 


SCHOOL Plays 















eeceeeeeeee® @ @ FREE TO TEACHERS © © 

s 

7 

eo 

_ . — 

- Includes Costume Directions for 

e HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 

bd CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 

: HEALTH PAGEANTS and 

. Donkey Pirate Greek 

> Bird Brownie Frontiersman 

° Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 

e . 

© ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaran- Clown Norseman Fairy 

: teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, ,— — — = ee a 

° Sens: Rapen, Nylon, Spun Rayon and | RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 

e oe RIT (in the orange box) is the good can West ca gta +" oe 7, oa | 

old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're ease send me a copy o ow to 

. sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. | Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- : 

e eants.’ 

Saseeteseeeeeeeeeeeereeeece | INGE. oc cc cccvccccecccccecoccevccessocece | 

. PT 2 6 op. bedeaedawadeeeebeaseweennet 
Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes | School. i 7 [ERS i re Une eos | 

for School Plays and Pageants | ee eee Ss 
will be sent FREE to any school. ee ere ea 


Just fill out the coupon. L 





TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS \aaieieeitetc mana 





FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . . $5.00 
OL BB _—s- Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
SULTS CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 2.50 
‘ourses CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
0 _— ( reative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
poe BOOK 1 ioe 3 = 
Deco BOOK 2 2 ° 3.d2) 
7 GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos Ke 
nid Ew MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey. 1.50 
Circular 9 Planning and Producing Posters, 
York 19 ae John deLemos 2.75 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey - Pool 4.50 
Women CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 
Sa 202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . $2.00 
r decors: 109 Block Printing, 17 plates . . . 1.00 
s,teacher 116 eathercraft, 17 plates - gikg nnn 
oe. 119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates. . 1.00 
dest 
.... 
hia 21,Pa 





301 
303 
307 


151 
102 


251 
756 
761 
103 
157 
120 
195 
153 
201 
763 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1511 Pririters Building, Worcester 8, Los 





—— 
Cambri 
——— Clearfiec 
Dallas 
Eau C 
a 
tion Lansing 
iilding 
zn, In- 
EAR 
N.Y. ” 
Na 





188., OF to the following school supply companies: 
+e 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
d, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
aire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 


) 2, Mich. Mich. School Service 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. A deereoerge-onncrer agate nee P Cralt 
In CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. GENSTOUS POGNS® CS NSCS COSSH SING ea 
Moncton, Sienieah, "Vapealie 1, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton —— in detail. Smart New Items. Lots of Ideas—lIllus- 


e send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is $.....c.c.cs:scssscssssssssnvssseseseen 


phcsslinnonplaiisen ech seh iileneindabiceandh ste cenanvckedaaasistenaienclniicasitinacshaieiivcbstuclice Position.............. ; 
-- City and State...............: 


Milwa 


Arh PRR a Se PSE ee Te : ; cael oppor portunity to get new, = worth- 
Pl d bill while ideas. Excellent X: tions. 
0 ease sen l Free to teachers ,others 10s conta. rite today 


eles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
ee 8, Wis. a. Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherr 

Newark 8, N. J. J. —_ Co, 380 Jelliff Ave.j 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207S. VanNess 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., llil 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 


















DECEMBER SCHOOL ARTS will feature 





MODERN ART COLLECTIONS 
Modern Art in Book Illustration . = 00 






Decorative Design. . . - suv 
Novelties and Jewelry. . . . 3.00 
Crafts that appeal. In- 
SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS triguing items adaptable 
to all ages—grades. Un- 
Cement Craft Simplified, deLemos $1.50 Bees presse. 
CostumeDesign, History of Egyp- pepe yy 
tian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 colored. No extra tools 
; or equipment needed. 
a ey ee — : — Low priced. You'll be proud of the distinctively de- 
ae nk ye err . 25 signed pieces that can be made in your classes. 
esign Principles, deLemos . . Df: 


Happy Art Projects,Kerr . . . 1.00 
Indian Arts, deLemos ... ._ 1.50 
Lettering, 21 plates . 1.00 


Master Model Drawing, 16 plates 1.95 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 anes 2.00 


Tree in Art, deLemos . . ; .75 





igns. Color processes and techniques. Your 








THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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A NEW HAND BOOK ON POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS 


PLANNING and PRODUCING POSTERS. 














CHAPTER 
SUBJECTS 


WuatT MAKES A 
Goop POSTER? 


PLANNING A 
POSTER 


VALUES IN POSTER 
WoRK 


SUGGESTIONS ON 
COLOR 


POINTERS ON 
LETTERING 


COMPLETING THE 
POSTER 


SPATTER POSTERS 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 


Arr BrusH WorRK 


9 chapters packed with illustrations, instructions and help give you in a 
single book the information for successful poster making in your work. 


Basic ideas on composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and colors are 
yours to use and to the best of our knowledge this is the first book that gives 
you techniques for the school use of silk screen and air brush. 

38 excellent posters—a number on present-day war subjects—give you ex- 
cellent material for your war, salvage, or service posters. 


This book is 5 yours for only $2.75. FILL IN and MAIL;COUPON 
SCHOO L ARTS, I5I1 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send a copy of the new poster book 


PLANNING and PRODUCING POSTERS by John delemos 
C] Enclosed is $2.75 (_] Please send bill payable in 30 days 


Name School 
Address 
Post Office 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
November 1945 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art 
Pratt Institute . 
a a School of Fashion 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company . 
Binney & Smith 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds 

Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado Pencils 
Esterbrook Pen Company 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

General Pencil Co. 

J. L. Hammett Company 


Hi Ink Co., Inc. 
C. Wowarad Hunt Pen Company 


. 1 
Liy Bil & Sons, Inc. 8-a, 10-a, 12-a, 
F. Weber Company 
Weber Costello Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Elcraft . 
Walter T. Foster 
Manual Arts Press 
Rit Products Corporation 4-a, 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Artist's Color Works, Inc. 
American Art Clay Company 

C. Howard Hunt Pen angeny 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. . 

Jane Griffith Pottery House 

Metal Crafts won yl Company 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Co. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Elcraft 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
O. P. Craft Co., Inc. 
J. L. Hammett Company 
a Orkin 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Model-Craft, I 
Thayer & Ghendies 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. J. Connolly 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


J. L. Hammett Company 
Osborn Bros. . 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Elcraft . 
Perry Pictures Co., The 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
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ABCDE 
FCoE 
LMNOP 
ORSTU 
YwWxY¥z 
| 
abcdefghi 

jkimnopar 














16 plates . .. 12 alphabets. . . $1.00 


Fairbairn Publishers 


Dept. 1511 44 Portland St., Worcester &, Mass. 
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Catalog No. 109 


Textile 


10 met rds for 
esigns 


hwith un- 


prin stencil, 
batik, fabric 
t 1 so on. 

. }*] 
S deta i illus- 
nstruc- 


pattern 


eets 


Catalog No. 119 


Catalog No. 116 


Only 7 essential 
tools are needed 
todo these metal 
Crait projects 

tully ... 
cand |¢ sticks, 
pe knives, 
book supports, 
desk trays, bowls 
andtoys ...8 
Plates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
tions ... 8 plates 
ol jects in 
large Ze. 





Catalog No. 202 


1511 Printers Bldg. 
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TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
Pictorial Block Prints 


16 illustrated in- 
struction plates 
showingstep-by- 
step methods 
with numerous 
examples of the 
different block 
printing meth- 
ods which pro- 
duce the more 
successful re- 
Ikextra 
plate in colors. 


sults. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Decorating 


$1.00 postpaid 


Leathercraft 


\groupofsimple 
articles with de- 
tailed working 
instructions on 
how to make 
coin purses, book 
supports, Maga- 
zine covers, note- 
book covers, and 


table mats... 17 
plates inal!l...8 
on methods, 8 big 

sheets of designs 


and patterns 


$1.00 postpaid 


Art Metal Craft 


$2.00 postpaid 


School Arts Magazine 


Worcester 8, Mass. 











Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-99 each 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 
A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 


Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 814" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price SScents. Special prices 
for quantity. 


=” CONTOURS 
@ =. FOR COSTUMES 
~ Nine outlines for design 
)| costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 
bodies. 
rr, Nine plates ready for 
| class and notebook use. 
s (| No. 527 
Price 38 cents 


<r 








MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 414" by 514” 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled ‘and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 40 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


Send $5.00 for 


above set of 5 
or your choice at $1.00 each. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 


1511 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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-Gnjoy 


Our extensive line of Art, Craft, Hobby 


and Color books is now available. It includes: 


(1) 


(2) 


(8) 
(9) 


Design Approach to Crafts by Harriet Knapp, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A book to make every reader a well-informed person 
about art. Direct, forceful, clear . . . beautifully illustrated. 


The Story of Color, (3) Monument to Color, (4) Color Dimen- 
sions, (5) The American Colorist, (6) American Color Packet, 
(7) The Birren Color Equation, and other titles by Faber 
Birren, America’s outstanding authority on color. 


Character Analysis through Color. Enjoyable... revealing 
. exciting. 


Hands at Work, and The Second Stencil Book by Emmy Zwey- 
bruck, an internationally known teacher. Fascinating, worth- 
while, practical. 


(10) Make Your Own, and (11) Stitching, Crocheting, Knitting, 


Hooked Rug Making... by Ella Langenberg Bolander. Books 
of inestimable aid to the amuteur and professional. 


(12) Festive Motives...a folio of full color silk screen prints. Ten 


exquisite original designs by outstanding American artist, 
selected and beautifully packaged by Professor Emmy Zwey- 
bruck. Each one is suitable for a gift or for framing. 


10 
Order these excellent titles for your own or your friend’s book shelf. Also recommend 
them for your school library and to your local city library. 


If you have not received the new folder, “Books—Art, Craft, Hobby and Color,” giving 
full description and prices of this entire line, send for your FREE copy today. Dept. SA-13 


we 


THE AMERICAN [| CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, am SANDUSKY, OHIO 





